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This portrail by Nana Sousa Dias is composed very simply to emphasise the loeaiitifui, 
bold, graphic shape, texture and fighting of the subject's features. 



Fliobograpli^n Nana 3ousa Dias. 



l^chnlcBl summary: Pentax645 with Pentax 135mm macro lens, V60 sec at 122, ItFord HP5 Plus, lit by Muttiblltz 
MagnoIKe 32 flash-head wWh 1 m squam sofftbox. 
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How to get tiie most out of this book n> 



This book features dedicated chapters explaining the process of composition, its formal 
elements and how space and time are organised in photographic images. It is illustrated 
throughout with classic images from the masters of photography, and creative images - 
some taken especially for this book - from contemporary practitioners. Later chapters 
look at how techniques of composition can be applied in real-world situations and used 
to create a personal style. Each key idea is isolated, examined and explained in context. 



Main chapter pages 

These offer a precis of the basic 
concepts that will be discussed 



Headings 

Each important concept is shown 
in the heading at the top of each 
spread to enable readers to refer 
quickly to a topic of interest. 




Introductory images 

Introductory images give a visual 
indication of the context for 
each chapter. 



Introductions 

Special section introductions 
outline basic concepts that will 
be discussed. 



Quotations 

The pertirtent thoughts 
and commants of lamous 
photographets, artists and 
p^Otgyraptiic u&nimenfcatgra. 



All thft Imagifi have baen canaflxfly 
choeen to illustrate the prinoipliea 
under d^cu^ion. 
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Image captions 

Captbns call attention to partlcuJar 
facets of composition and often list the 
technical equipment used and 
exposure details. 



Diagrams 

Diagrams explain technical and 
compositional ooncepte dearly 
and ooncisety. 



Introduction IZ> 



The best images combirre technical excellsnce and strung composltiDn. Ttiougli not 
evaryone would agiw about the processes of photographic composition, aD would 
agree that an image is stronger for its application. Photogr^hic technique mqy be 
complex, but its applicatiGn is methodicsil and the outcome predictable. Composition, 
In oonfrast, requires discrimination and the appitcatfon of personal ^ste. It Is a difficult 
subject, especially for those beginning to explore photography as a professfon or art 
Ibrm. Many phcringrapliers initially loolc for a checklist or book of rules that matches the 
predlctaMtty of photographic technique. 

The first rule off composition is there are no rufes. Whfie photographic technique can be taken 
as a series of points for consideration or action In turn (choice of film and format, focusing, 
exposure, etc.) it ia not poeaible to do this with composition. The method of composing, in 
other words, putting together a powerful image, cannot be a checkiist approach but must be 
hollst3c. One key lo understanding Is tiiat the eye and the camera 'see' things quite differently 
This book examines how an appreciation of this can lie used to develop photographic seeing. 

The role of composition is better expteined by way of analogy with the world of music. 
Photograf^y should be like jazz - an imFMivisatofy form of music where personal expression 
is everything but that expression is based on a solid structure of learned chords and chord 
progression. When we talk, we do not consciously consider the grammar of our language; in 
the same way, we need to practise composition until it t^comes second nature. We can do 
this by experimenting with the isolated fonnal elements and by looking at the widest possible 
range of well-composed inmges. This book is meant to kick-stert these processes. 



For a viewer to make sense of an image rt must be 
vralE composed. ~nii3 39c;tion looks at tiat need for 
or^anlsatlan and at Idaas from Una art that hava 
dominated piiotograpiilc thinking io the past. 
Fonnsl eleiTKnts 

M CGinpasttbn Is 1U& undartying grammar of a visual 
language, then thefomiai eiemertts- simple line, 
3hape9, tone, form, teKturea, pattems and colour 
-are Its vocabulary. 
Organising spaoe 

Creating a photographic image is to put a tramo 
aiound a chuaan fiubject. The proportions dt 
the Irame and where the subject is placed 
whfiln it have vn portent inlluwices on bow 
the image is 'read'. Tha photograph^ unique 
abttrty to manipulate the appearance of space 
la examined 



OrganlBlnglfeiw 

By definition, stifl photography captures thenrx>ving 
world in a static ime^e. The photographer has the 
cholca of smearing passing t^a or freezing the acftkm. 
Choosing the peak moment to fire the shutter and 
image sequendr^ are explored. 

AppllcatkMi ^_^ 

M^or fom^ of photography tnvoh/e different 
approaches to compo^tion. This seotk^n makes 
suggestions for fine art, landscape, the nude and 
portraiture as well as for newSp advertising amd 
sports photopaphy, where composlHon may not 
be considered a oential contributjng factor. 

Originalrty 

Putting over your own vision la important. This 
aection discusses ways to develop a penaonal 
photographic style and how "breaking the mles" 
can produce powerttil images. 
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AInmoifth, North umberiand 



This image represents ttie best-composed shot from a sequence taken at 1he same time. 
All compositionaj elements work in harmony. 

Photogmphw! David Prflkei. 

Technical ftummary: Nikon D1 00. 1 8-36finm isiikon zoom, 1/320 sdo at IB. 



Making plcturos 

Whether you choose the subject or the object chooses you, the process of picture making 
begins. Composition Involves everything that goes into creating an image. The process starts 
with consideratfon and exploration of the subject, it continues with selection, ft nivoives 
analysis and only concludes when the viewer's gaze tails on the finished irrage. 



Given an infinite number of potential images, composition provides a working method to 
analyse the subiect In terms of its visual attributes, to understand these in light of one's 
personal feelings and motivailons and then to arrange the elements Into a coherent whole 
- a unique image. Photography is not just the recording or depiction of reality. Because 
photographers must exercise choice in selecting part of the real world to frame, composition 
becomes the eMpresaion of their personality. 
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CompostUon has been a major concern for the photographic practitioner since Hie 
eariiest days of photograpfiy in the mid-fiineleentli century. Ideaa §rom the world of 
line art, based on an established history erf art criticism, initially and comptetely 
overshadowed the fledgling craft. Many of the principles of painterly compo^on were 
forced upon photography. Devotees of the pictorial photograpliic movement embraced 
this move towards what they perceived to be the legitimisation of photograpliy as an art 
form by the art establishment Howeverp more adventurous praotHloners appreciated 
photography m a uniqi^ mediiAn in its own right and rebelled against the conventions 
of flne^art composition. 

Today, photography is democratised in a way that art never has been. Everyone can bie a 
photographer The history of the 'snapshot' Is as long as the history of modern photography 
Itself, most taken by enthusiasts wrth little fomial appnsclailon of the njles of composition. 
In postmodem fashion, the casual snapshot has been appmpriated by photographers and 
F^KJtographic artists who have knowingly hi-jacked it for creative ends. The sheer ubiquity of 
the photographic Image In news media, advertising and commerce boldly casts aside historic 
notions of fine art, creating opportunities for new kinds of composition, though rather more 
stylised than beftxe. 

The rules of composition give photographerB an organising principle and strength, but 
they can also be an artistic straltjackot, inhibiting creativrty, and can lead to stereotypical 
images. Many of the so-called 'rules' of composition ae based on an analysis of what the 
establishment and practitioners alike have traditionally considered to be effective Images rather 
than on scientific experiment or survey. 

This chapter looks at motivation and the psychology of phcrtognaphy and Investigates the 
difference t^etween a snapshot and a formally composed Image. It also looks at some of the 
fine-art concepts that continue to be applied to photography and discusses which am and 
which aren't n^evanL 



Just stiiirs fisclnfl oppo^ta) 



Esbma's shot of a flight of stone stairs is another fine example of 'simplicity is best\ It is 
organised around a strong, symmetrically placed dla^nal line - made by the repeating forms 
of Itie steps and shadows, which spirts the composition into two planes. The image explores 
texture and the subtleties of a limited palette of colours as well as Inter^ttng variations In a 
repeatlrra pattem. 



Photographen Tiago ^Btlmgu 

Ibchnlcfll «>mnn: Nikon D10D wWi 70-300rnm Zoom-NIMffl^ mWasc at f4.&, 1S0mm focal Isfx^ 



The case for composition 

The eye and tie camera do not see the 
sama things. The brain is actively, oonstantJy 
processing information received from the 
^es- It cuts out the unwanted detaii that, 
in the camera^ passive view, es given 
equal prominence. 

Consider how many pictunes arB takBf). 
Someone is carrying a camera. The fact 
they are canning a camera means they 
intend to create images of some sort. What 
catches their eye depends entirely on their 
motivation tor carrying the camera - their 
interest in people, landscape, wildlife, etc. 
When something catchy their attention^ 
they stop and bring the camera up to eye 
level. The shutter is released at the monnent 
they *see' what made them stop in the first 
ptace. Sometimes they press the shutter 
when their emotions peak. The images, 
when reviewed, are often never printed 
and nowadays remain abandoned on a 
computer hard-drive, tf the images are 
pnnted and shown to others, an explanation 
of the events that were meant to be depicted 



u^ally accompanies them, along ^ie lines 
of, 'You had to be there.' 

What goes wrong is that the camera is 
being used to record the un-reconcfable. 
The shutter is released in an effort to 
capture a composite thought or personal 
reflection of a scene or event The image, 
in other words, has not been composed. 
Constituent parts that identify and 
meaningfully bring together tor the vieww 
the message of the image have somehow 
not t}een captured, l^iving the meaning 
of the Image unclear. We'll return to these 
constituent parts in the section on Fomnal 
elements on page 36. 

One of the fundamental lessons in 
photography is to learn to photograph 
what you see, not whaft you think you see 
- it is too easy to make a photograph that 
coincides with your frame of mind at the time 
you pressed the shutter ^d not with what 
was actually in front of the camera lens. 



Boy sailor Oright} 

Snapshot. The young Russian navai cadet 
centred in the frame is not sufficiently 
drfferentiated from the other sailors. There are 
several distracting elements: white shapes tn 
the background, the shoulder of the foPBground 
sailor, the faces in the top right-hand comer of 
the frame and the saiiorls face cut into the 
cadet's cap. 

Photographer: David Prakel. 

Technical summary: Nikon D100 with 70-300mm Zoom- 

Nikkor, 1/250sec at f4.2, 100mm focal length. 
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There is a vast difference l^etween taking a picture and 
making a pliotograpli.' Robert Heinecken (photographer) 

Boy sailor (bfilQw] 

Composed and considered. A slight slilft of viewpoint to the right and the use of zoom enabled 
the Imago to bo cropped in-camora to cut out distracting faces Irom the rank of sailors In the 
background . Shutter speed wbb sacrificed for apertuie to restore depth of field lost by an 
increase in focal length from 1 00 to 180mm, but fast enough to catch the boy's expression as 
he listens intently to the commanding officer^ orders. 

Phoiographsr David Pr^kfli. 

Technical summary: r^ikion 0100 with 70-30Qmm Zoom-r^ikkorp 1/iaOsec atf4.8, IBOmm focal length. 




"What you see in the photograph isn't what you saw 
at the time. The reai skill of photography is organised 
visuai tying/ Terence Donovan (photographer) 
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Giving form to the image 

What is the purpose of a photographic 
image? We tal<e photographs to share 
experiences, to show people things that 
they would otherwise not see, and to say 
something about the world or the self that 
cannot be better said in words. 

Composition is the process of identifying 
and arranging the elements to produce a 
coherent image. Everything in an image 
forms its 'composition'. Learning 
composition is like learning a language. 
Once you've learned a language, it is not 
something you consciously think about 
as you talk. The aim for the photographer 
should be to become fluent in the language 
of composition. 

We react to objects in photographs much 
as we do to the real thing. There is a 
crude equation: the stronger our reaction, 
the better the image. How do we know this? 
Graphic news images of a wounded and 
dying soldier will make you wince. If we did 



not understand the object in the image as 
being another human being, we would 
simply see the photograph as a study in 
red, pink and khaki. Composition is a 
structured process, but, with familiarity, 
it becomes fluid and unconscious in its 
application. It needs emotion to feed on - 
without emotion it can create superficially 
pleasing, but meaningless images. 

To enable us to better understand the 
principles of composition, the constituent 
parts of an image must be formally broken 
down into line, shape, form, texture, pattern, 
and colour. While it is most expedient to 
study these elements in isolation, composition 
is the process of combining them - like 
ingredients in a recipe. The camera will rarely 
encounter one of the elements in isolation. 
In approaching any subject, the photographer 
must first discover the constituent elements 
of the scene presented to their camera. 
Only then can the process of deciding 
how to balance and blend the elements 
of composition begin. 



'Geometry is to the visual arts what grammar is to the 
art of the writer.' 

Guillaume Apollinaire (author and friend of Cubist painters) 



Plate (facing opposite) 



Black and white exaggerates shape, tone and form. Three fingers of the hand mirror three 
points on the plate being 'worn' as a hat. The 'moment' creates a distinctive sense of quirky 
elegance for this class subject, given a uniquely personal touch. 



Photographer: Jim Allen. 



Technical summary: Sinar P 5 x 4, 21 0mm Nikkor f5.6, Kodak Tri-X, lit from north light against a white wall. 
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It is about how that thing lool<s photographed.' 

Garry Winogrand (photographer) 



Selection and arrangement 

Drawing, painting and the process of taking a 
photograph have certain things in common. 
Each attempts to call a halt to the living 
world and to frame it in two dimensions. 

The world is a dynamic, ever-changing place 
where people and objects move in three 
dimensions. In contrast, our photographs 
and paintings not only 'stop the clock' by 
their static nature, but also draw the viewer's 
attention to one framed part of the world, 
where the spatial relationships are now 
frozen into a very specific two-dimensional 
representation. In both painting and 
photography, dynamic becomes static 
and the three-dimensional world becomes 
flattened into two. 

The artist constructs, works and reworks his 
or her image within its frame - referring back 
to the real world, maybe working with pure 
imagination. There is always the possibility 
of revision or change. In contrast, the 
photographer picks out a framed selection 
from the real world and organises the 
subject material within that frame. 



Alternative photographic processes and 
digital manipulation provide some degree of 
image reworking, but the raw material of the 
photographic image comes from a selection 
made from the real world. 

At first, photographers are tempted to 
put as much 'subject' as possible into 
their images, but, with experience, a better, 
more satisfying approach is to consciously 
edit the scene, considering what can be 
left out to simplify and strengthen the 
message. (Moving in closer is usually 
the best advice.) You know you have 
succeeded when you can look at an 
image in retrospect and see that all the 
elements have a specific function. When 
a photographer first becomes aware of the 
benefits of structuring an image as an aid 
to imparting a message he or she will begin 
consciously to select, frame and arrange. 
With practice, this will become second 
nature. Technical mastery is as important 
as composition, because the strongest 
message can only be revealed via a 
combination of strong composition 
and skilful photographic technique. 
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Galeries Laffayette (above) 



From the riot of potential colourful subject matter in the newly refurbished Galeries Lafayette 
Haussmann store In Paris, the photographer judiciously selects the shape and pattern of the 
glass dome In the frame 1o Include some the rich colours and contrasting scalloped shapes 
of the arcade. 



Photographw: BJorn Rann«stad. 



Technical summatv^ Sony QSC-V1 J /BO sec at 12.0, ISO 1 0Q. 



It takes a lot of imagination to be a good photographer. 
You need less imagination to be a painter, because you 
c;an invent things/ David Bailey (photographer) 
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The rules 

In the past, photographers often borrowed 
ideas from the fine arts and laboured with 
rules of composition that were, for them, only 
of use after the fact as a tool to analyse the 
finished image rather than to create it. 

Painting and drawing are a synthesis of 
what has already been seen, expressed on 
canvas or paper. Even when working from 
life the artist can include items from his or 
her imagination and can edit out details or 
whole sections of the scene, something the 
photographer can only do to a limited extent. 
A photographer cannot simply decide not to 
photograph something that is already in the 
frame. Painting and drawing are the arts of 
constructing an image, but photography is 
the art of selection. Classical artists would 
strive to achieve harmony, balance and a 
beauty that transcends the real world. 
Photography so often is the real world. 



The artist is free to rearrange the proportions 
and elements of the scene while painting so 
that they fall harmoniously on the canvas. 
Precise geometry can be used to place key 
components. Much of this process comes 
from an awareness of classical proportion 
and the embedding of basic shapes, 
triangles and circles into the composition. 

To cover a canvas randomly with a range 
of coloured paints would take many times 
longer than it does to take a photograph. 
Most artists work their paintings for many 
hours and the images will evolve during 
this process. For the photographer, the 
moment they press the shutter is usually the 
culmination of the compositional and artistic 
act. There are photographers who will have 
nothing to do with darkroom enhancement 
or digital manipulation. Post-processing does 
offer some scope for further expressivity, but 
the results should always be pre-visualised 
and post-processing undertaken as a way to 
achieve that expression. 



'The significant difference between photography and 
other art forms is its unique ability to record simply and 
in unbiased detail, something that is there.' 

(unattributed) 



Single beauty (facing opposite) 



The crisp detail and strong blocks of colour that stand out from the solid black background 
make this single flower 'hyper real'. Strong central lighting and the forward curve of the stem 
and petals increase this sense of 'presence'. 



Photographer: Markos Berndt. 



Technical summary: Minolta Dimage 7i with macro lens, 39 sec, shot in a dark room on black background 
with a flashlight. 



Simplify, simplify 

Composition is the mental editing process 
a photographer applies as they work on an 
image to make its message easier for the 
viewer to read. A common mistake is to think 
about what to 'put into' a picture. For the 
beginner to photography it is tempting to 
lend an image import by filling it with as 
much detail as possible. Instead, thinking 
about 'what can be left out' of a picture 
will strengthen it. Look for the simplest 
theme. Simplification is an essential part of 
composition; getting rid of unwanted visual 
clutter will leave only the important elements 
that can then be arranged to create a well- 
composed image. 

Photographers often pay too much attention 
to the subject and neglect to check for 
potential clutter in the background. The result 
is a badly organised image. A quick visual 
check around the edges of the subject will 
make certain that nothing distracting or 
unwanted interferes. 

In-camera cropping is an often overlooked 
solution to the problem of simplifying an 
image. A zoom lens can crop the image 
without changing perspective as long as the 
photographer and subject stay put. Moving 
closer in fills the frame, emphasises the 
subject and cuts out the background. This 
simple technique seems surprisingly difficult 
for beginners to adopt. 



It may not be possible to simplify the 
image by moving viewpoint or recomposing 
the image in the frame. The opportunity 
then presents itself to use photographic 
techniques such as selective focus or 
choosing a shallower depth of field (wider 
lens aperture). It may be possible to light 
the subject in such a way as to throw 
unwanted detail into deep shadow or, 
conversely, flood it with light. 

There are numerous techniques to simplify 
images. Images can be simplified tonally by 
reducing or taking out altogether the colour 
in an image by using monochromatic (black- 
and-white) film. Alternatively, using a high- 
er low-key approach can be effective. This 
means putting the subject in a setting with 
light (high-key) or dark (low-key) tones. 
Reducing colour in an image may be 
possible by taking the photograph during 
certain atmospheric conditions (rain or mist) 
or by using a diffusion or fog filter on the 
lens. Limiting the colour palette and similar 
effects, such as hand-colouring, can be 
achieved during processing or by choosing 
to desaturate the colours. These techniques 
will be covered elsewhere later in the book 
(see pages 76-79 and 86-87). 



ittered a 

Henry David Thoreau (philosopher and author) 



mplify.' 




Shadow pcnirait (left) 



An exercise In uttfmate sImpKfication, In this shot the subject 
has t>d&n fBmovdd altogether. Strong natural frontal lighting 
from a large, unclurttered window produces a well-defined 
shadow on the wall beside the subject, making It the focus of 
attention. Despite the silhouette, the image nemains a portrait 
as it conveys the mood and character of the sitter. Enough 
details of the sotting are rutained. The small palette of rich 
colours comes from the late afternoon sun falling c^ a 
painted wall. 



Flowers (liglrQ 



Although rts colour contrasts well with the flowers, the 
background is cluttered with too much visible detail despite 
Glialtow deptti of field from the wide lens aperture. The object 
in the bottom right of the frame was invisible in the camera 
vlwtffinder when it was taken. The out-of-focus vertical on the 
shed wall is ver/ distraoting. 




The viewpoint is closer but along the same axis, creating 
an unhappy shift in emphasis to the two larger out-of-lbcus 
flowers. The overlap of the flower buds in the centre and on 
the right isnt working. 




Here, the same position is retained, but the viewpoint 
has shiflBd slightly lower and to the left, which separates 
and simplifies the image, concentrating attention on the 
central flower. 






Dew deft} 



This image was simplifled by using a black card to 
remove the distracting background. The card was 
held far enough back to lose any incidental t^ure. 



Tlie goldon soction 

Leonardo Pisano (Leonardo of Pisa) - also 
celled Fibonacci - was a twatfth-oerrtury 
Italian mathematician, best known for his 
discovery of a remarkable sequence 
of numbars. 



intenast or dividing a ^nsune into pleasing 
profx>rtlons can all be done In this ratio - 
although of course It does not guarantee 

the quality of the final image. 



This simple numerical series starts with 
and 1 . Adding the previous two numbers in 
the sequence together produces the next 
number In the series, hence the Fibonacci 
numbers: 0, 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, 55, 
89,144, etc. 

The ratio of each successive pair of 
numbers in the series (5 divided by 3, for 
example. Is 1 .666, and 8 divided by 5 Is 
1.6) appmximates to the 'Golden Number' 
(1 .616034), Identrffed by the Greek letter 
Phi. Phi was considefBd the key to the 
secrets of heavenly mathematics. It relates 
to proportion, too. The Golden Numbw 
does not piovide a magical solution to all 
problems of composition. Though people 
refer to the shape of an empty rectangle 
constnjcted an>und Golden Number 
proportions (1 :1 .618), this does not woric 
for images cropped In these proportions 
where the content has a great Influence. 
However, it does appear that we are 
intrinsically awarB that nature is closely 
linked wrth the mathematics of sequences 
such as Fibonacci's and that K complies 
with our sense of harmony and proportion. 

The Golden Section is a division based on 
the Golden Number proportion and can be 
used as a method for placing the subject 
in an image or of dividing a composition 
into pleasing proportions. It is easier to 
remember a ratio of 5:8 than it is 1 .618, 
but it is much the same thing. (The name 
'Golden Mean' is sometimes used to 
describe point of division.) Choosing where 
to put the horizon, fbdng the main point of 
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In this sequence of diagramSp the first (top) is 
oonslmcted using Itie Golden Number proportiDns. 
The saooixl (mkkfld) builds d reetangld wtth aquanas 
based on the Fibonacx;! sequence. The ttiird (above) 
shows e natumd ^owth spral tiEtt appeals to our 
lofhanmony. 




Sunflowar (abav») 



Spirals based on the Fibonacci sequence underpin line distribution of seeds in tine liead of this 
sunflower. Plant growth, the fomnation of seashells - even the proportions of our bodies, reflect 
similar mathematical progressions. 



Ptiotographen Nina, tndset Andarsen. 



l^chnicol symmary: Token or a sunny afternoon with Itie sun behind end to the left A silver refledor was used 
to bouncd light onto thd subject. Thd blue backgroynd was originaJly gnean, but was aftamd in Phkotoahop. 




Aterrtejo (above) 



Key elements ~1he tree, the optical centre of the cloud and the horizon line - are placed In 
accordance with geometric principles. 



PtKrtographen Tisgo Estima. 



IbchnJCBl Hjmmaiy; Canon EOS 300D, 1/1 25 sec at 18, ISO tOD, Cenon 28-1 05mm zoom, contrast ac^usted 
in Photoshop. 



The mf oof thirds 

The Rule of Thirds Is Ifttte more than a simpllfloation of the proportions of the Golden Sectton, 
but is more widely utilised by photogrBphers. With the Rule of Thtrda, tJ% focus of interest must 
be placed at the intersection of lines that divide the frame into thirds from top to bottom and 
from left to fight. The Rule of Thirds Is a useful aid for establishing compositional structure In 
an inrtege, but is too mgutar in its pfoporlions to produce very exciting results. 

Some manufacturers offer a rar>ge of grfds on ttie display screens of their digital cameras to 
hdp the photographer with composition; some future tiie conventional grid confonning to 
the Rule of Thirds, but others offer a grid based on a four-tjy-four grid, which is less useful for 
geomeb'lc composition. Any grid, however, provides a u^ul means of sqtiaring up the camera 
to buildings or to the honzon line. 

Dynamic symmetry 

An alternative way of organising the locus of interest in a composition is to use dynamic 
symmetry. This is based on the proportions of the Golden Section, but detennines the best 
place for the point of Interest using diagonals rather tian a grid, whbh some photographers 
find easier to visualise. Whatever the aspect notjo of the format used, draw a diagonaJ from 
one comer of the frame to the other. Then picture a line that njns at right angl^ to the first 
With some trial and error, ft becomes second nature to place subjects close to these points in 
the camera frame - It is important to think consciously about their precise placement rf you 
change formats. 

These geometric aids are often more useful after the fact, for cropping. Some photographers 
use acetate sheets with lines superimposed on them to indicate alternatives for cropping 
prints. These lines could also be drawn up in image^^iting software as a template and used as 
a temporary layer to achieve a better crop. 



Thirds and dynamic symmetry 
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Tlie four 'hotepots' to locate 
th€ focus of inlemst as 
dictated by ^he Rule of ThSidSi 
which can be too regular to be 
visual^ exciting. 



Placement of ttie focue 
of mterest in an image using 
dynamic symmehy. 



Tfiefour 'hotspots' to locate 
the focus of irrterest as dictated 
by dynamic symmetry. 



Viewpoint 

The same scene can look very different In 
imagas taken fmnn a high versus a low 
viewpoint. If you imagine once again linvig 
up your camera to take a snapshot, the 
canr^ra is bmught up to eye level, pointing 
In the general direction of the subject and an 
exposure is made. 

So many images are taken from eye level 
with little consideration of the alternatives. 
Eye-level shkots produce images whh a 
repetitive viewpc^t. In contrast, images 
taken on carrraras wHh waEst-level finders 
^o-lens re^BK models, for example) have 
a distinctly different feel because of the 
lower viewpoint. 



Ctioosing aitemsrtive viewpoints can 
show mundane objects in a new or 
reveating way. This is one of the prinnary 
ways in which a photographer can explore 
a subject. A iow viewpoint can Include 
and emphasise the foreground, ieading 
the gaze into the image from the bottom. 
High viewpoints can detach the viewer 
from the actk)n as the gaze is forced to 
look downwards into the image. Extremes 
of high and low viewpoints can have a 
dtslocating, but invigorating effect Simply 
moving viewpoirrt by shifting to one side 
or another - rather than moving the 
viewpoint up or down - can cne^e 
juxtapositions that might also otherwise 
go unnotlcedx 



Spiral (ri&hQ 



A viewpoint directly at the 
centre of a stone spiral 
staircase emphasises 
perspective, depth and its 

repeating pattern. 

PtiotDgmpiiw; Tisgo Estima. 
Tfichnlcat summary: Canon EOS 
300D. Tamnon 1 7-^5mm SP AF 
12,8-^ zoom, 1/50 99C at f4, 
ISO 200. 




Burner (Iwlow^ 



Looking for a new viewpoint will take you to strange places - for example, this view of 
the gas burner in a hot-air balloon was taken while lying on the bottom of the basket. 
Strong diagonals add greater dynamism to the 'lift off' provided by the viewpoint. 



Photograplien Dm\6 Pr^kel. 



Tscfinical BummiBry: NIksn F601 with 24-G5mm Zbom-Nlkkori Kodachrome 200 Pro. 




Depending on the viewpoint, the horizon 
can be placed high or low in the image. 
This will have a dramatic effect on the 
Interpretation of the image by the viewer 
A photograph of a small fann in the 
landscape can become either a tiny human 
dwelling, dominated by undulating verdant 



landscape or vast skies or, converseiyr a 
prominent farmhouse dominating acres of 
fertile land; depending on whether the 
horizon is set low or high in the frame. 
Think carefully what you want to say about 
a place before you decide where to put the 
horizon line. 



Perspective 

It is not possible for two parallel kerbs at the 
roadside to meet in the far distance, but, to 
give the appearance of depth in an image 
that is how we draw or paint them. This is 
described as 'linear perspective'. The 
'vanishing point' is the point in the far 
distance where the lines appear to meet. 

Choice of viewpoint and lens focal length are 
major factors in the representation of depth 
or perspective in an image. The closer the 
viewpoint is to the subject, the larger it 



will appear in relation to more distant 
objects. When there are no obvious receding 
lines, we pick up clues to the representation 
of depth in a two-dimensional image in a 
number of ways - for example, the relative 
size of an object. Architects emphasise the 
size of a space by using repeating elements 
such as pillars, which seem to become 
progressively smaller. Other clues come 
from pattern or texture. 

Roads and paths are represented in images 
as strongly angled converging lines. Looking 




Smoky mountain sunset (above) 



Aerial perspective is where distant hills are seen as lighter tones through the depths of a 
misty atmosphere, and overlying foreground shapes are much darker - a technique used 
by the Chinese artists to build depth into images. Mist and fog emphasise the effect. 



Photographer: Cindy Quinn. 



Technical summary: Nikon D1 00 with Nikon 70-200mm AFS VR lens with 3-stop hard GND filter, 1/8 sec at f22, 
ISO 200, spotted for sensor dust, and contrast and saturation adjusted in Photoshop. 



Perspective 28_29 



Underground jungle (below} 



Repeated and diminishing shapes and strong perspective lines produce a great sense of 
d^th. Tlid viewpoint puts the vanishing point dead oentre, further emphasisifig the 
perspective. 



Phohjgraptien Afeo Ee, 



Itehnlcal auinifiary: NII«on DTD with Nikon tB-7Dmm zoom, ISO 200 wtth slight brightness and contrast 
adjustiTtent [n Photoshop. 




at images of rail tracks necedirrg into the 
distance you may ask yourself, 'Is the train 
about to arrive? Or has it just left?' Any 
path that recedes into the Image from left 
to rrglrt goes with the natural scanning of 
the eye and seems to take the gaze to its 
destination. A figure coming towards the 
viewer in such an image would seem to 
be 'coming back', as if walking away 
from something. 

Bulkdings show the same effect where their 
parallei sides appear to come together; this 



Is called 'converging verticals'. This is the 
inevrtable result of a ground -level viewpoint. 
Converigence can be connected by usirrg a 
camera with a rising lens panel or a shift 
lenSi though some small degree of 
convergence is needed to stop the building 
from kxiking distorted. The application of 
image-edtting software enables a degree of 
correction with minimal sachfice of quality. 
However, an aiternative is to stress the 
converging verticals in the composition and 
exaggerate them by choosing a wide-angle 
lerks and tipping the camera back. 



PerapectivB and I 

The development of fbrmaJ perspective gave artists a way to represent depth In their Images, 
to rsalfSitically portray tfie third dimansion on the flat surfBoe of their canvas or paper. The 
so-called 'standard lens' is the focal length that offers the closest perspective to 'normal' 
vision when viewed on a 10 x Bin print held at ann's length. 50mm Is the nonnal ^standard' 
lens for 35mnri cameras. 



Angtes of view, Irom wide-angle 
to telephodo. 
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Nowadays, we ane used to Interprerting images and accept even extreme lens perspective in 
images. Most people are happy to accommodate the foreshortened perspective of the long 
focal length lens or even the distinctive circular images produced by an ultra wide-angle 
flsheye lens. 

A telephoto lens will flatten perspective and appear 1o bring foreground and background 
closer together. To embed an object in the environment a telephoto lens can be used to 
collapse perspective; very long focal-length lenses can pmduce apparent relationships 
between <±ijects that are, in reality, quite tar apart 



A wide-angle lens makes tbreground objects appear much bfggerthan they are, and including 
a great deal of the background emphasises perspective effects. A zoom lens simply has 
variable focal length - on digital cameras this will be marked W and T for Wide and Tele. 



Focal length exancisa 

Dlffensnt focal lengths 
[enses give diffierent angles 
of view. If the camerB does 
not move then changing 
local length onty results in 
image cropping (top four 
Images). Keeping the 
subject the same size in 
the frame by moving the 
camera differentiates the 
relationship between the 
subject and background 
(four bottom images). 
Photographer: David Prakel. 
Technical summary: Nikon 
D1 00, various zoom and prime 
Nikon lenses. 1/250 sec at f8, 
ISO 200. 




90mm 



160nnm 



Perapecrtive and the face 

Lenses of diffemnt focal lengths affect 
images of the the human face qutte nadicaJEy. 
When taking portrarts ft is important to 
consider the effect that lens focal iength 
has an the pnoportions of the face. It Is no 
coinddenoe that short teiephoto lenses used 
to l^e caited 'portrait' lenses. 

These ienses depict the face with a f iatterf ng 
perspective dose to the way we see faces 
when standing at a comfortable distance - in 
other words, without invading their personal 
space, ijenses for 35mm cameras in the 
range 75-1 05mm are ideal for portraiture, 
and when a human head and shoulders is 
framed In-camera they give a good natiorai 
perspective. These aemi-teiephoto ienses 
have the additional advarrtage of shallower 
depth of field. This means that at most 
workirtg apertures the bacl^nound is 
thrown out of focus. A second reason these 
lenses v^rk well for portraiture is that th^ 



allow the photographer a good working 
distance from ttie subject. An intimate 
portrait becomes possible v^thout entering 
the personal space of the sitter, who 
remains relaxed and will look at ease 
in the final image. 

Ijenses with a longer focal length than 
'portnart' lenses will foreshorten the 
perspective and give faces a flattened 
'pafKake' look. On the other hand, the 
disadvantage of wide-angle lenses is 
that the photographer must t>e physically 
closer to the subject to get a franne-fllllng 
portrait, which will then emphasise the 
part of the face closest to the camera. 
Viewers tend to find such Images alienating. 
This is why compact cameras with fixed 
Ibcal-length lenses are Ideal for landscapes, 
but produce unflattering portraits. If you 
are working wrth a zoom lens, choose the 
teiephoto end of the zoom range unless 
you Intentionally want to produce this effect. 




2Smm 
Focal langlh and portraiture 




50mm 




90mm 



iaOmm 



Lenses jn the focal-length range 70-1 05mm ffor 35mm cameras) give the face the proportions 
we expect from looking aft another person while standing at a comfortable distance from them. 
Lenses of these fcx^t lengths used to be called 'portrart' lenses. To keep the same size heed 
and shoulders portrait with a wide-angle lens the camera must be closer to the subject, which 
introduces an unpleasant dIstDrtion In the proportions of the lace. Slmilariy, a teiephoto lens 
will flatten the perspective of the face. 
Photographen David PraksL 

Ibchnlcal sunimary: Nikon 01 00 with various Nikon zoom and fixed local length lenses, 1/60 sec at 15.7^ 
150200. 



Perspective 32_33 




Hutu man (above) 



A wide-angle lens, a close viewpoint and Iramlng puts the viewer In uncomfortable proxImHy 
to the lace of this Hutu man scarred by a machete attack. His crime was to oppose the killing 
of Hutu moderates and the genocide of the Tutsis In Rwanda. 



Photographer James NflchtweyyVII. 



Technical aummaiyi None provided- 
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Scale 

Size and scale offer lots of creative opportunities for inventive photographers. People are 

fascinated by extremes of size, and despite its reputation for never lying, since ttie earliest days 
of photography the camera has been used to produce images ttiat diminish or exaggerate size. 

We get our ciues to size by comparison with identrtiable objects in an image. Wi^out dues to 
size the viewer doesn't have a reference point, and he or she must guess as to wh^her a thing 
is large or smail. i^andscape photographers sometimes use this technique to interesting efliect 
by exduding the iiorizon Irom their images and ^ming an edited portion of the landscape, 
creating a world in whidi scale is ambiguous. 



Photographers have often witfuiiy misled the viewer in interpreting size, irving Penn and 
PatricicTosani created images of everyday objects, such as cigarette butts and spoons. In 
their carBfuiiy lit dose-ups these mundane items taics on iconic, ciassic qualities, far removed 
Itom their everyday functiorra. 

Aftaiact pacing opposite 

Mexican jade pot? Archaeological artefact? Choice of ilghting, viewpoint and iaclt of reference 
to size and scale make this item appear much bigger and grander ttian it really is - a 2cm-tali, 
plastic anoral< toggle found buried in a garden, aged by sunlight and soiii 
Ftiobographon David Praksl. 

Nikon D10a with 60mm Micro^Jikkon l/tSOsec atf19, two flash heads with diffusefs. 
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Woman and ship (lefl) 
The massive size of this 
cnjise iiner wouid not be 
apparent if it were not for 
the tiny passenger seen 
top left - in fact without 
this reference point for 
scale you couid mistake 
the liner for a model. 
Corfu Town, Greece. 
Pholograplidn Stepl^n Coii. 
Technical euifimary^ Brunk^ 
S2a l^kkor-P 20Dmm, Fifli 
PnoviaF2O0. 
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Foimal elements ry 




Mazquita, Cofdoba (above) 



All the formal ©lements are carefully framed, balanced and oi^nised - columns and transept 
roof of the Holy Cathedral and fbmner mosque In Cordoba, S|Mdn. 



Pli0t0grapiifif: Marion lulftQn. 

IMniical aummaty: 24mm wide-angle lens. 1/20 sec at 16.7, ISO BOO. 



36 37 



It 18 unusual to fnid an image that axchislvety uses ona of ttie foirnal elements of 
composition. The best Images are a lemarkable oomblnaUon of Ingredients. Lookfrig 
In turn at how eadi of the eieiiients can be Incorporated Into imagea will help you to 
understand the piDoess of coffipoaltioii. In the worid of fine art, the formal elemerrts 
are: line, shape, f^rm, space, texture, light and ooloiir. 




Une can either be actiffll 
marka on 1ti9 paper or ti 
txHjndary syggoGted by 
shapes in the image. 



Sh^e is an area that is defined 
by one of the oth^ elemerrts, 
usually lliw, though It can also 
be campoeed of light, textyne 
^ colour. Shape has maaa. 



Fomn hasvEslynrTS. In two- 
dimensiOFial art, adding shading 
to B shape gives the illusion of 
fonn. Space Is two- orthrse- 
dimensional, but most often 
lelisrs to the representation of 
thathind dimanslon an canvae. 
Negative space is the absence of 
volume and the areas between 
ana posHfve shapes. 



Light la tha fljndamental 
irtgrediem of photography, 
Photographere refer to the 
comparattva light or dark of a 
grey or oofour as tone'. Artists 
raferto this as Value' . In 
photogmphy, changea in light 
levels across the surface of a 
three-dimensional objed give 
the ilL^on d fom. 



l^Kttina la a charactarlfftic 
of surfeice revealed tiy the 
iritefadion of light and t>e 
flurfa£», for axampla: poiishad 
metal and glass reflect briliiantfy. 
while velvety cloth appear dull 
and so^. Colour can be klentrfiad 
as a resuft of human response to 
wavelengths of light and It affects 
our moods and amottons. 



Formal elements n> 



Point 

In rts purest photographic form, a point (or, 
in fine art terms, a mari^ is ttie first and oniy 
ptaoe tlie photosensitive material changes 
by reacting with light - this becomes a tiny 
ptnpojrrt of light on a unifonn background. 

SmaU objects can also be points. An Image 
of a pebble on a beach is a point rather 1han 
a small area of tone. The sinnple point will 
draw attention to itself by being the only 
conoentration of detail in an otherwise 
empty image. The message conveyed by 
the image of a single point is usually one 
of overwhelming isolation. 

Larger areas can have a central point that 
functions much In the same way as a simpie 
point. Tills is the virtual point at the optical 
'centm of gravity' of the area of tone - much 
easier to visualise than to describe. The 



visual centre of an eventy toned area is easy 
to determine, but if there is an increase in 
tonal or textural density, the virtual centre 
point will shift towards that concen&Htaon. 

Tbe placement of the point in an Image can 
have a big impact on the way Ft is read by the 
viewe*. The dlmction of the shadow - if one 
exists - can determine "ownership of space'. 
The point may appear closer or seem to be 
static if moved near to ^e bottom edge of 
the frame. 

Images are rarely composed around a 
single point on an othenvise unifbnn 
background. Composing with a true slngfe 
point is an absurdity. By expanding the 
dsftnlton of point to mean a small area 
of concentrated detail, some of the most 
dramatic compositions use a point to 
oonv^ information about the whole. 




The spot is the outcome of the first contact of 
the tool with the material, with the basic surface.' 

Wassily Kandinsky (artist) 



l^Hm Modern lUrbine Hall, 
London (right) 



Thesingle point of 
concentrated detaH Is 
revealed as the isolated 
form of a man in the vast 
exhjbrtion space of the Tate 
Modem art galiery. 
PtiotiDgrapher Paul Stefan. 
Toohnical aummaryi Canon EOS 
20D, Canon EFS 17-^5 lens, 17B0 
sec at f6.3, ISO 800, some local 
exposuns contnol (dodging and 
burning) in Photoshop. 



Ouch (facing opposite) 

The subject Is the pebble 
trapped in a crevice. The 
greater area of simply 
toned rock above the 
pebble seems to weigh 
down on tile pebble^ 
which Introduces a new 
dynamic into an otherw^ 
sparse Image. 
FfiotograplioR IDavid Pr^kd. 
TKhnlcal Mjmmary: Nlkson 
D100, eOmm Micro-Nlkkor. 
ly^Osecatfii. 












Formal elements r^ 


Points and optica! lines 


avoid such a possiblitty. Croppfng the 


ImmediatBry a second point is inttoducad 


finished unage or reframing the image 


into an image a rsiationsiiip is estajjlishad 


in-camera would then be necessary. 


between it and tlie existing point 






Depending how dosety associated or 


it now i^ecomes impossible to treat tine two 


widely separated the two points are within 


in Isoiation as individual polnte. They are 


the frame, the viewer Is forced to make 


connected by a virtual iine, often calied an 


assumptions about their relationship. This 


'optical' line, in compositional tenns, virtuai 


will be affected by the positioning of ttie 


iines ana as important as actual ilnes. 


virtual line between them. If two points are 




situated at a gnaet distance apart in either of 


Ttie quaifty of the opticai line, its direction 


the top comers of the frames the image will 


and angie wiil bo read as tinough it wore a 


be read in a different way than If the same 


neaJ line. TTiis wili have a bearing on the 


two points were positioned ctose together 


reiationsinip between the two points. In 


in either bottom corner. 


lact, In some images, it may introduce an 




unintentional reiatk>nstiip. The opticai iine is 


The strongest virtual irie in any image is the 


tine compositionai equivalent of putting a sot 


human gaze. V\fe all look to see vtfhere others 


Of weighing scales beneath any two objects 


are looking - this is a response to both our 


- the gaze wili move tietween the two. 


instinct for survival and to satisfy a sense 


making comparisons. This tendency will 


of curiosity. In portraits of two people, the 


intensify if the two points are in any way 


relationship t:»0tween the two individuals 


aimiiar- in cotour or texture for exampie. 


is rather iil«e that between simple points 


it may be preferable to exciude a second 


and if there is a shared gaze the impl»d 


object fixmn your composition precisely to 


relationship is strengthened further 
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An optical iine joins the 






cows diagonally across 
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the field. The tree on the 
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horizon acts like a full 






stop to their 'sentence' 
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and is given scale by the 




m^^ 


a 


diminishing row of animals. 
The bulk and tone of tts 
canopy balances the cow 




. M^ 




in the foreground. 
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Photogmpherr Jocge Cohnbra. 
Technical Bummwy: Genon 








Powarahot G3, 1/1250ssc at f4.5. 
ISO 50. 



Southern wind {below^ 

An optical line joins the 
centre of tine lieads of tlie 
two women. Their gaze 
aEso produces a set of 
optical iines to a point 
outside tine frame. Their 
closeness and posture says 
there is something shared, 
but that they are for a 
moment distracted. 
PtTotograplien Karl Facr^dyn. 
Technical summarY: Ganan 
D60 wtth Canon 35in m t .4L 
prima Ions, Jit oniy by sunlighft 
tlvDugli windows. 






Formal elements n> 



Qroups 

Jus^ as two points are linked by an Imagirmry 
oplioal line, we create shapes from simple 
gioups of obiects - ttiis is described by 
psychologlsls as 'closure'. 

It Is important when composing an Image 
to treat the overall shape of a group and 
not just the Indlviduai items. Three stones 
In an Image create a shape, a triangle. 
The composition will look either stable or 
unstable depending on the disposition of the 
triangle - whether the triangle itself appears 
stable Of unstable. An Inverted triangle is 
Inher^itty unstable, while a wide-t>ased 
triangle is strong. If you place four pebbles 
on a background they become joined in an 
invisible rectangle and the shape and tts 
properties will provoke a response to the 
finished composition. 

With groups of objects, the brain treats 
the shape created as a rsaj-worid object 

If the shape formed by a group 



of objects appears unstable the image will 
seem vulnerable and trarrsitory, which 
creates tension. If the anangoment of the 
components is stable, then the overall 
effect win be of strength and tranquillity. 
When composing imag^ with a few 
distinct objects on a background - 
whether landscape or stjil life - consider 
the way otsjects are grouped and 
whether you want to use them to 
create an underounenl of ter^ion or 
asenseof cafm. 

One of the hardest effects to achieve in 
still Irfe IS to create a natural composition. 
Experimenting with a handful of disparate 
pebbles, you will discover that you start to 
create pattems when trying to arrange 
them in a 'natural' way. It is difRcutt to 
achieve a genuinety random, natural-looking 
arrangement. TTils shovtfs how powerfully we 
search for pattern and structure. Selecting an 
odd number of items when photographing 
groups helps to avoid regularity. 




Tt^e two individual points ana linked by an optical 
line. Qtven the equivalence of the two pdnta, t^ey 
can onty be troated as the end points of a line. 



introduce a third point and a shape emerges 
- in this case an unstable triangle. 




Polaixiid apples (ebove) ^^_^^ 

A group of apples in a wooden bow! - move any one and the arrangement might collapse. 
Ptiotographsn David Prakiel. 

Technical Bummaiy: Pdarald Polacolor ER Image transfer on Fabiiano cold-pnaesad watencolour paper fram a 
Kodak Elite Chfome Extra Color 100 35nnm transparency. 




Ths fourth point craates b stable rectangle. 
In'Bspective of itia distanca between the fourth 
point and the trrst three, the figure is not interpreted 
as a triar>g1e and an isolated point. The original line 
has gone, although its end pointa have not moved - 



Wrtii '^ree more points tbere are two groups of 
pointa baaed ort aim liar pnopertiea The original 
rectangle remains, joined by an unGd:able triangle. 
A new group fomiatron - based on siiniiar colour or 
shape - will be tn&ated as its own separate shape. 



Formal elements n> 



Line 

Lines can be real or a virtual construct 
- as with the opticai line that connects two 
points. Lines form the ouUines and shapes 
tinat malce up our earliest drawings on paper, 
it is oniy iater, if we pursue the subject, that 
we ieam how to sketch in tone and shadow 
to represent fonri. Even painters use simple 
constrvjctJon iines in their underpainling 
and preparatory sketciies. iJnes can have 
different qualities - strong, continuous, weak 
and even intermittent. 

Un^ are really a mental construct. Our 
visuai system, under the prtx^essing control 
of the brain, acts to simplify the chaotic 
visuai jumble of the world. It does this by 
emphasising the edges and contours of 
objects whiie minimising areas of constant 
tone in a process leiown as 'lateral inhibition'. 
This l^egins to explain why we draw with 
lines, when in nature true lines are rare, 
and are morB likely to be simply the visual 
boundary between one area of lone and 
another. The Find Edges command in 
Photoshop worlds in much the same way; 
finding big numerical differences In 
the image data that represenft the edges 
of blocks of tone. 



One of the most important fines in 
photography is the horizon. The sea/siky 
horizon is usually a true line and needs 
very careful alignment in images. H the 
horizon is an area of water and it is tilted 
in an unnatural way it disturbs the viewer. 
Water is only at rest on airuiy horizontal 
plane. Where the tnje horizon lies behind 
a mountain range a horizon line is implied 
and it becomes important to level the 
camera with the invisible horizon to create 
a stable image that does not appear to be 
slipping off the print, it is particuiarly difficult 
to square up the camera faced with curving 
shorelines and mountain ranges - some 
photographers resort to using a bubble ievei 
on the camera body. 

Some of the most dramatic lines in the 
everyday world are those temporHriiy created 
in the skies by the condensation trails 
produced by jet aircraft. For photographers 
trying to compose a timeless landscape 
image these lines are a nuisancet but they 
can add drama to a skyscape. Overhead 
power and phone lines can also be 
successfully built Into an image. 



There ere often few true lines in our images 
(1 and 3] as many lines are really boundaries 
between areas of tone {2 and 4). 






Sl^vrafd (above) 



This uaexpdded viewpoint looks dinaotiy up at the lines of the gnaoeful cable-stay Swan 
Bridge ^rasmusbyrg) that joins north and south Rotterdam. Lines radiate from a carefully 
placed single pofnt of Interest Into the four corners of the frame. 



Ftratogniptitn Wllion Tsof. 



Technical eummarv: Nikon D70 with Nikkor 1d^70mm, 13.5-4.SG, AF-S, 1/160e€c at f1 6, ESQ aOO, with a little 
WBrrnlh added using Qoiour BeJanoe in Riotoshop. 
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Hie meaning of lines 

Just as we treat Images of objects as stand- 
ins for the real thing, we tm&t lines in an 
image as llnaugh familiar, real- world forces 
such as gravity or the wind act upon them. 

There are two states of tsalance fbr straight 
lines; vortical lines are one. They represent a 
balance of forces and are static. Forces are 
in balance to keep Ihe line upright. 



SirHJOus, S-shaped lines are known as 
bKiuty or 'Serpentine' curves. Their 
interpretation can depend on their orientation 
in the frame; arranged verticaJly they reflect 
strength and dynamic balance, like nrniscies 
acting on each other. Across the frame, they 
are undulating like hills or rivers through a 
landscape or the soft curves of a reclining 
body. They show the action of graat forces 
moving slowly. 



A gently curved line shows the action of 
unequal forces bending the line over to one 
side - the greater the curvatufB, the greater 
the apparent force. We know the direction 
of the force from what we know of nature - 
that the line bends away from the force. 
The curved line ts stable, but giving way 
to the force acting upon it. 



Zigzag lines are evidence of a disruptive 
force, and are Interpreted variously as 
excHIng, angry or unsettling. They 
represent concentrated enerigy. 

Horizontal lines are the most stable. 
They respond to gravity and are at rest 
and motionless. 



Angled lines are dynamic. They are most 
unstable around 45 degrees - the line 
appears about to fall flat at any moment- 



upright line 



Qentty curved line 




Dynannio angled Hne S-shaped line 




Zigzag line 



Hortzontal line 




Invisible forces (above) 



The dynamic tension of tin is image relies on tlie sliape and angle of the tree created by the 
reaction to the strong forces of wind and weather. Compositional interest is added by the fact 
the tme seems to have taken on the shape o1 the rock below it as rf it has been moulded by 
some unseen force. 



PhotDgrapher Michael TrBvUDon, Trevillksn Images. 



Technical summary: Otympus OMI urith GOmm lens, 1/125 sac at 181 Kodak 35mm infra md lilm, slight buming- 
in of sl^. a bit of soft foous filtering during print exposurs in the darkroom. 
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Diagonals 

Angled fines Impart some d^ree orf 
movement. Diagonals are a special case. 
They are lines ttiat njn rougiily from one 
corner of an image to another. They give the 
feeling that the line Is displaced. This creates 
a feeling of expectatlonp movement and 
ter\sion in what would othenMse be a static 
image. They need not be actual lines, as 
points in diagonal arrangements appear to 
move down the optical line that joins them. 

Diagonals appear in images in one of two 
ways. Diagonal lines in the real world can 
be photographed in their tnje orientation. 
Altemativety, lines that are horizontal or 
vertical in the real world can be <^rrted over 
to the diagonal. Tipping an Image over In the 
Irame has become photographic shorthand 
for energy and dynamism, sometimes 
disorientation. Just cropping an image of a 
stationary vehicle on the slant will make It 
appear to be moving. 

In WBstern culture, our eyes are accustomed 
to scanning a page of text from top left 1o 
bottom right. We treat empty rectangles in 
much the same way. Diagonal lines that run 
wFth the gaze reflect a sense of order, but do 
not have the same impact as those that run 
counter to our gaze. Diagonals that mn from 
tx)ttom left of the image to top right are 
considered more dynamic and give greater 
sense of movement. 





Grand PriXp British Rallycross (abcwre) 



Although it is usual to leave some space In front of a moving object, Elsworth places the 
subyect at the bottom of the slop© and as close to ttie frame edge as possible to accentuate 
speed. Careful pre-focus and panning with the autofoci^ off captures the subject sharp even 
at slow shutter speed. 



Photographer: David Etewortii. 



l^chnlcB] summary: Nikon D1DQ wttri S^gma 7D-300mm lens, ISO 400, ^/20ssc at f&. 
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Curves 

A simple curve can have dynamism, but 
somehow it caJms and stows down tiie 
action. Because of their ciose association 
wtth the curves of tiie human body and with 
gentiy nolting hilts and vaiieys, we connect 
curved iines wrth beauty and the sensuai. 

The 'line of beauty', about which the artist 
Wiiiiam iHogarth wrote at ienglh, is a double 
curve or flat S shape {a 'compound' as 
opposed to 'simple' curve). Ttie ideai is said 
to be the cun/e where the lower back joins 
the upper buttoclcs - which is much the 
same in a man or woman. Aligned vertically, 
this compound curve looks perfectly 
i:^ianced. Gravity njns through it but the 
curve seems to resist the force. Tlie l:}eauty 
curve b also refened to as a 'cynia' curve 
^fom the Greek, meaning 'wave']. Sen^ous 
curves are produced where water wrears 



down rock wtth the action of the waves. 
Photographers have Ibund water-worn 
rock a rich source of images that are 
sympathetic with the human forni. Thefe 
is a satisfying harmony and stiilness in 
these curves. 

When the S shape lies in the perspective 

plane of the Image and is foreshortened - 
in, for example, an image of a meand^ing 
river, It suggests naturai, unhurried 
pnogression. it lends a feeling of timelessness 
without the image appearing to be static. 
A reai or absolute line Is not neededt onEy 
the suggestion of the curve by carefui 
placement of points of interest. 

Two t}eauty curv^ together can suggest 
puichrltude, kissing lips or, If reflected 
laack to back, the upwaid flickering of 
thefiaine. 



Eleanor 1947 (facing oppostte) 



One of Caliahan's series of nude images of his wife. In which the t^ale form is briliiantiy 
reduced to the simplicity of a gently curved upright line with smaller iines branching olf . The 
crop around the subject abstracts it slightiy, forcing the viewer to question what it might be. 



PhQtogrspher Harry Callahan. 



Technical nummary: Nona pravfddd. 



Une 50_51 
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Leading lir 

The concept of the leading line' Is one of the 
derliast in photogmphtc compositian. It is 
also one of the hardest to discredit, despite 
being challenged by aclontlfic evidence. 

Ijeading lines, which are meant to entice the 
eye to the real subject, are a photographic 
myth. As long ago as 1973, Andreas 
Feininger, one of the besi photographic 
writers of his day^ wrote: 'TTie entire theory 
of leading linea is a fallacy/ Yet, the id^ is 
slill presented as 'fact' in photographic 
magazine articles and on websites today. 
Research studies, using miniatura cameras 
to record eye- movements, show that we 
do not look for iines, real or otherwise, in 
images, in fact, our gaze is more attracted 
to angles than to sitraight lines. Viewers 
Often 'enter' the picture at small areas of 
high contrast (potentially significant iBatures) 
looking straight at the part of the picture 
that first 'catches their eye'. 



When we ioolt at a picture ttie order in 
which we scan the different elements varies 
considerably - as does the time we spend 
scanning for and looking at each element. 
Experiments on human eye movement show 
that viewers spend most of their time looking 
at parts of an image that have the most 
detail, contrast or cun/ature. The viewer may 
see other things in your images than your 
subject, l-le or she may be interested in 
enMrely different aspects of the subject 
than what you intended to show. 

Presented with accompanying captions, 
the viewer can be predisposed to scan 
images in a particular way (What a viewer 
also brings in tenns of culture has a m^or 
impact on what they 'see' in a picture.) TTie 
viewer treats portraits in much the same way 
as another human face, focusing on eye 
oontactj except that with an image the gaze 
is not returned, so the relationship is much 
less intense. The painting, opposite, by llya 
Repin, a Russian Naturalist painter, was 
subjected to an experiment by Russian 
physiologist Alfred Yarbus to detenriine the 
patterns of just this kind of 'seeing'. 





Without any inslnjctions, the 
viewer^ eyes scanned the 
picture, tt was conduded tl^at 
viewers did not jee the strong 
perspective lines of the 
floQftx>ardB as 'leading lines'. 



H 


|i?^^fe. 


1 


m^ 




T^i^HHi 



This scan pattern shows how 
a viewer looked at the picture 
when asked to judge the 
wealth and standing of the 
family depicted in Che painting. 




This shows the eye-movement 
pattern produced when the 
viewer was asked to estimate 
the ages of the charaoters in 
the painting. 
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Shape 

Shape is usi^ty defined b^ one of the other k^w > 
formal eiements, such as iine. Shapes are 
even described as being delineated, but i 
shape can also be composed of an area of 
even or gradually changing tone. 

A pool of light, a patch of te}cture or splash of 
colour Edf present as shape. What has already 
been said about curves and zigzag lines 
applies equally to curved and jagged shapes. 



As with literal and optical lines there c^n be 
literal and virtual shapes in our im^fes. In the 
section on Groups, page 42, vi^e saw how 
shapes are created by points fornied at the 
comers of shapes, enclosing an otherwise 
plain area of background. And, just as we look 
for faces in a fire, our active visual-processing 
system loves the challenge of ambiguity and 
tries to work CHit the puzzle t)y loolong for 
reco^isable shapes. 

Artists Imat shapes as either tselng geometric 
or natural shapes. Abstract shapes are 
generally natural forms that have been 
simplified in some way. Many photographers 
have studied natural organb shapes to Und 
the underlying geometry. 

A common device \s to photograph an object 
that has the shape of another - a cloud that 
looks like a face, for example. These images 
have the same attraction as optical illusions 
based on the reversal of a human face or 
figure and something else entirely - the 
fascination stems from not being able to see 
both forms of the image at once. 




Succulent triangle (above) 



Three optical centres produce a 
stable triangular amangemem, while 
the inverted triangle of colour above 
intixKJuces an unstable dynamic into this 
close-up photograph of three stages of 
flower growth In a succulent 
PhDtographffr David Pr^el. 
Technical summary. Nikan D100, 60mm Mlcro- 
Nikkor, low, summer evening light, 1/10 sec M 132, 




A stobie and unstable tiiangia anrBngement 




Pose (abova) 

The picture has 'incident'. Once we make out tie simpilfied shape of the biack cart, we know 

that a cat in this posture is just poised 1q spring. 

Pfiotograplian Jorigd Coimbra. 

Teohnioal summary: Canon Powerahot G3, 1/800 sec at tS, iSO 50. 
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Dommmtce of s^ and tone 

In any image, two areas of roughly the same 
size and tone will appear to be in balance. 
The balance will tip In favour of either a 
larger areai an area with greater density 
of Infonnatlon (more detail) or one that is 
markedly darker or lighter than the rest of 
the picture. 

Painters refer to thfs quality as 'attraotfon'. 
Some ei^nents will attract more att^ticM^i 
than othere. Shape, lines, tone, lorm, pattern 
density and complexity, colour - all F^ay a 
part in the batanoing act, which is difHojIt 
to quanlify, but easier to Identify in well- 
composed ima^s. 

Posftlon also plays an Important role. Gtven 
the same two elements, the one nearest the 
edge will be treated as having greater 
'attraction'. Every part of the Image has 
some degree of attraction and even an 



'empty* background wiil have some aspect 
of tonal gradation or even 'suggestion' of 
what is not c^ what could be there. Indivrdual 
points - especially similarly sized or toned 
points - \Mil be associated by the viewer and 
will be assessed, Irom the point of view of 
balance, as a single entity. 

The eye naturally seel<s balance In an image 
and this can be either statk) or dynamic. 
Static balance is found in purely s^metrical 
image© with their equal elements placed 
on either side of a central line or pivcrt - 
these images, their strengths and 
weaknesses, are covered laAer in the booit. 
Dynamic balance is achieved when items 
with unequal attraction are given some 
equivalence. This can be done by increasing 
the attraction of one by putting It near an 
important bcus within the frame (the point 
of Interest ^hotspots*) or rwar to the 
framed edge. 



X 



static 



Wtien tbrmaf elements stb present In equal 
quality/quantity afound a centra! line - the 'pivot 
point' or 'fulcrum' - the picture is described a& 
being in 'static balance', tt may be pleasing to look 
at, but there will be no drama. 




Dynamic 



An Image can still tie In tialance wtien formal 
elements are present in unequal quantities/qualities 
if the balance point of the picture is shifted. Here, 
a small, dense object t>alances a larger, lighter 
object. This is known as 'dynamic t^alance' and 
it lends drama and ter^ion to an image. 





Balance [above) 



Dynamic balance applied to the foreground and background of an image. Balance ie not to be 
judged across a horizontal line In an image, but In the planes of the Image ttself . A darker, small 
object in the distance will balance a lighter, larger object in the foreground. 



Photographer Jorge Coimbra. 



Technicsel Aimirttiv: Qonon PcwerBhot Q3, 17250 sec st f4, ISO 50. 
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Nsgattve shapes 

If people are presented with a completely 
homogdnoous fiald of view thay bdcoma 
disoriented - pilots and skiers sometimes 
report this fri 'white oul" weather conditions. 
Our visuaJ system needs something on which 
to fix. 

Our visual world consists cf numerous 
Instances of subjeds seen against thefr 
backgrounds. We choose the subject 
depending on our motivation. What a 
photographer would refer to as 'subject' and 
'background' is what a psychologist would 
cail 'figure' and 'gn^und'. Artists would refer 
to the same idea as 'positive' and 'negative' 
shape. If the subject of the photograph is the 
positive shape, then the background Is the 
negative shape. The optical illusion of f^ure 



and ground immediately produces tension. 
Tills Is because the br^, unable to hold on 
to both n^ativa and positive shapes, can't 
decide which is the most important 

Choice of viewpoint oarr distinguish between 
or emphasise the rBlationship between 
subject and background. Wtien taking 
a ^cture, positive and negative shapes can 
be enhanced by lighting to produce wide 
tonal separation b^ween the subject and 
background. High-contrast film or custom 
contrast curves on a digital camera can be 
used to enhance the difference. At printing 
stage, high^^ontrast photographic paper can 
reduce the shading and fine textures that 
contribute to the appearance of form. The 
manipulation of contrast and threshold gives 
much the same cx^ntrof with digrtal images. 




Ambiguous peft} 



Rgura/ground reversal in a 
real photograph - It Is a 
hand, but are tJie fingers 
light or dark? 
Rratogrsphor: David Frakel. 
Technical dumrnaiy Nikon D100 
rsTikon, 70-300mm soom, 1/125 
3ac at f4, ISO 20D« detEbsratsty 
derfbcufiad. 




Streatirghts (abovs) 



Though the centrally placed row of streetlights is the formal subject of this image, the negative 
shape of the late evening sky, as defined by the silhouette of the buildings, plays a large part In 
ite attractiveness. 



Photagrapihflr Mdllk Tamas. 



Technical sumntary: Fuji Finepix S2 Pro, 60mm Mbro-Nikkor lens, 1/45 sec at f 4.3, ISO 4O0, some cnapping, 
sharpening and increeae in saturation in Photoshop. 
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Fomn 

A shape defined by lines, coiour cinanges or 
aiBas of pattern and tectum is stiii a two- 
dimensional object in an image, it covers 
an area and is described as having 'mass'. 
What makes a shape take on fomi is the 
introduction of shading within its boundaries. 
Fomi is the representation of the third 
dimension in the two dimensions of the 
tiat image. 

Tonai gradation 

We understand how iight fafis on three- 
dimensional objects from observation. 
We process the Informatfon from highiights 



and shadows to create a mental map 
of an object, which enabies us to grasp 
it in our hand rather than putting our 
hand through the shape. The richer the 
information the photographer captures 
about the way the iight faiis on an object, 
the more reaiistic the representation 
of the object wiil be to the viewer. The 
viewer also takes some cue as to the 
emotlonai mood of a picture by the 
positioning of the main iight. The higher 
the hlghiight on an object, the higher the 
'sun' is in the sky. Converseiy, iow-angie 
lighting wiii Ise interpreted as 'evening' and 
evoke tranquiliity. 




Beach forms (ajjove and facing opposite) 



Astute photographic observations of fomi. Siiadows and higiilight play an important role 
in craating the appearance of a sensuous thrae-dimensional worid, enhanced by tha colours 
and texture. Such close observation triggers a response to treat these geological formations 
as if they were li^h and blood. 



PhotDgriphw: Staphen Coll. 



Technical Bummaiy: 1954 Rolleicoi^ 75mm Xenar Ektadirome 400 end 1960 BronicaS2a with Nikkor 75mm. 
Fifl1PTCh/iaF4O0. 
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Bodyland (above) 



The simplest photographic vocabulary - the subtlest grading of tonai values - can say so 
much, creating a strong emationai reaction in the viewer. 

Photographw: Tomas Rucker. 

l^chnicai summaiv: Fuji RnepixSSOOO compoot, 1/140 sec at 12. B, iSO 200. 




Shape plus tone 

The quality of form is down to the subtlety 
with wliich the pliotographic medium 
portrays tone. Information about tone is 
In the density of silver grains in film or in 
a digital number code. Fine^grain tiim is a 
guarantor tor subtle tonal infbnnation and 
the bigger the negative areaj the better. This 
explains why the 5 x 4in negative and view 
camera are still favourites with many tlower 
or figure photographers where capturing 
subtlety of tone is Ney. 

With the digital medium it is not quite as 
simple as more pixels means smoother 
tonality. The quality of digital image 
processing in-camera has as much to do 
with the quality of tonal infomiation as raw 
pixel count - older ASMPk professional 
and semi-prnfessbnal cameras produce 
a smoother tonality than more recent 
7-BMPx consumer models. The physical 
size of the pixels on the digital sensor and its 
inh^ent noise also play a part In how cl^n 
the image a|:^}ears. 

Dtgftal post-proceesing can lose tonal 
infomnation, especially if information has 
to be made up (interpolated) by the computer 
whwi levels or curves are coarsely adjusted - 
the existing tonal infomiation is stretched to 
cover a wider range of tones, and banding 
(posterisation) can occur that reduces the 
smoothness and subtlety of the tonal range. 
The average human eye can see more than 
65, but pfobably less than 1 00 different 
shades of gney. Digital systems would seem 
safe with 256 levels of grey, 
or B-brt, but you can push the boundaries 
by choosing 16-bit grey, which offers 
a greater safely margin and better 
mathematical precision for manipulations. 
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OverDoming the limRations of 2D 

Many of the art movements of the twentieth century stmggled with what were considered by 
many to be the limitHtions of naaJist art The Cubists challenged the nation that art should 
reflect nsrture. 

They turned their collective back on the traditional depiction of perspective and instead 
sittempted to simplify fomi into simple geometric solids (the 'cube' of Cubism] using multiple 
viewpoints In their Images. Artists such as Picasso and Braque Influenced Alfred Stioglltz and 
his ctrcle of photographers in America. Vbrtidst paintings looked like superimposed 
photographs manipulated to fonu swiriing, moving fomis in the static world of the canvas. 

In the eariy 1 970s, the Yorkshire-born artist David Hoclmey experimented with Polaroid instant 
cameras to produce explorations of reverse perspective and made reference to Picasso's 
Cubist paintings. Hockney tried to break through the two-dimensional bounds of the 
photograph by capturing a series of images taken anDund an object. He expefimented with 
'reverse' perspective, creating striking portraits whkih looked as though the skin had tseen 
unwrapped from the subject. 

Early on, Hockney created montages of component Images In a structured grid and later in a 
more organic style. He called these images ^joiners'. Intriguingly as he shot the imag^, he was 
also recording the passing of time. His joiners are a combination of images of the same subject 
taken iTom different viewpoints at different times* 

Digital cameras are uniquely convenient for shooting sequences of Images that explore the 
three-dimensional nature of an object. Imaging software makes it easy to create a blank digital 
convBS and to drop In the various images to create a 'joiner'. 



Ian washing his hairi London, January^ 1983 (facing opposite) 

Thb 'joiner' expands both space and time to create a complex nan^tive within the image. 
Phortograiihen David JHoclTieiy. 
Ibchnlcal synimanr None provided. 
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Emilie (above) 



Texture need not mean rougti wood and rock. Dfffijse frontal light and a shallow depth of field 
(crttically focused on the eyes) f laftter the smooth skin textures of this young sitter and the soft 
fur of the hood. 



Photographer Nina Indset Andersen. 



Technical sunninary: White balance was adjusted in converting the RAW digital file to give a colder light 




Texture 

Sfght and touch are very closely related 
sens^. Bdceusa of this strong connection, 
developed rn our infancy, the visual 
nepresentatlon of texture can generate 
astmng emotional response through 
association or memory. In many viwwerB, 
the hIghHDontrast texture of mptlle skin 
will evoke qurte a drffierent r^eaction from 
softly lit wool. The photographer can 
exaggerate texture to evoke emotion or can 
choose lighting conditions ttiat reduce the 
appearance of texture when it is not wanted. 

When we talk about texture, we often mean 
the surface area of objects such as rock or 
wood, but texture in an image can mean 
much larger or more expansive features of 
landscape, for example the funxjws of a 
ploughed field seen from a distance. The 
dfffierenoes between textures helps the 
viewer to appreciate depth and perspective 
in an image. Just as the arcliaeological 
photographer waits for slanting light to 
reveal the shadow of a long- buried village, 
the landscape photographer warts for the sun 
to illymir^e the textures of sand dunes, 
rocks, and cultivated fields. 

In portraiture, care must be taken witii the 
angle of light so as not to unduly emphasise 
skin texture If it is not appropriate to the 
image. High-contrast, side ilghting can add 
years to the appearance of skin. Softening 
the light and angling rt dinectty onto the 
subject reduces the effiect 
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Angle and quality of light 

When light falls across the surface of an 
object at an angle ft mveals its texture - the 
shallower the angle, the more prominent the 
texture. Direct lighting illuminates the tiny 
peaks and troughs of a textured surface 
evenly, which reduces the appearance of 
texture. Side or 'raking' light casts deep 
shadows that enhance the texture of an 
object. If the texture has a 'grain' - wood or 
skio, for ^cample - the lighting should always 
be angted at right angles to the njn of the 
grain to fully reveal the texture. 



T!ie quality of light also plays a part. 
The important aspect Is not the colour or 
direction of the light but whether it Is diffuse 
or focused, 'omni-dlnectlonal' (spreading in 
all directions) or from a single source. Some 
light sources cast hard shadows, while 
others create softer shadows - each reveals 
the texture of a surface differently. Soft boxes 
Bn6 avaitable light through a window, tor 
example, produce 'flattering' light. This *soff 
lighting is frequently used In portrait, glamour 
and fashion photography where the skin 
texture Is important. Converselyp a spot light 
throws hard tight on a subject^ producing 
hard-edged shadovm which are useful for 
adding character to a face. 



Light hte the surface at right angles ittuminatrng peake and vs^lsye evenly. 



Light hrts the surface at a shaltow angEe go that each peak casts a shadow in the 
next volley - mlcra contrast Ctexture). 



Drtftwood (facing opposite) 



Ljdw evening light picks out the wood grain and worn paint in this fence made from driftwood 
In KIppford, Scotland. 



Photographsr David Pr^keL 



Technical etimmary: Nikon 0100 with GOmnri Micno-Nikkoc 1M3 soc atf4.6. 
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(Mtaandi 

Beyond the texture of ttie subject and of 
lighting, the medium can contain its own 
texture. Black-and-white film is composed of 
clusters of sliver hallde crystals and colour 
film is composed of tiny clouds of dye. 

Rim that Is more sensitive to light Is 
composed of coarser grains. Grain lends 
structure and many black-and-white 
photographers consider that grain adds 
value to an image. Aficionados talk about 
*gritty' photographs, which are high-contrast, 
grainy images often associated with social 
documentary photography. 

Digital has Its 'grain', too - this is called 
noise. When a digital camera takes tor^ 
exposures in low light, the background noise 
Of tfie sensor itself is nearly as big as the 
signal (the picture) that is being recorded. 
The sensors in digital cameras are analogue 



devices, which ^unpb the image, divide 
It up Into pixels and measure the power of 
the red> green and blue components of 
each of these picture elements - this 
Information only becomes digital after It 
leaves the sensor in an analogue-to-digital 
converter. The sensor^ inherent background 
noise can break up the Image with pixel 
values that are 'out of place' - hence, visual 
'noise'. Digital photographefs more often 
consider noise to bB detrimental to the 
quality of an image. They employ noise- 
reduction software to reduce the effects. 

However, noise can enhance an image. 
Digital noise can even be added to an 
image at a later stage using fmage-edlting 
software. Many professional digrtaJ cameras 
haiva high -sensitivity settings that can be 
used to produce lots of ^chroma', or colour, 
creating an effect similar to the coloured 
grain of high-speed colour film. 




Pictish man (righl) 

This small friagment of a 
PIctish carvfng off a saint 
lay fn tie dark comer of 
a museum cabinet High 
digital c^iroma (cc^our) 
noise was a Isonus for 

this subject. 

Photographon David Pmkel. 
Tbchnicfll summary: Nikon DtOD 
with 60nim Micm-Nildcor, ISO 
6400.iy60s9catf4 



Grave Rake mine 
placing opposttB) 



The fiim grain adds to the 
exceptionally heavy rain in 
tJite image of the remalrrs of 
the last working fluorite 
mine in the high North 
Pennlnes, UK. 
PtiolDgraphen David Pn^keJ 
l^»chniGaJ eummarv: Leica RS 
35-70mm with Viario-Elmar 
zoom, Kodak TMax 3200, 
digital brown lone. 
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Pattern 

Humans are fascinated by pattern. When 
w6 look Et anything, the racdptor cgAIb 
in the retfna react specifically to certain 
lines, angles^ colour and movement under 
thd Ofi^ntsing contit>] of the visual cortex 
In our brains. The appeal of visual puzzles 
and eye-catching quality of inleriocklng 
pattarns demonstralas tliis. Our brains 
are programmed to compare the elements 
of pattern and to look for dlf^rences. 

Pictures containing patterns must feature 
somerthing morBthan simple repetition. 
It can be easily over-done and becomes a 
compositional cliche. The challenge for the 
photographer Es to capture the rhythms and 
variations of alternating pattern in an image, 



while also saying something about the 
subject being photographed. Perveraely, 
what ettrects the viewer's attention is when 
expectations are not confirmed - when the 
pattern t^^aks, for example. 

Pattern can even be used to rev^il form. 
Light coming through repeating structures, 
such as fences or windowpanes, creates 
fasclnallng shapes as each repeated block 
of the pattem falls onto and wraps around 
the aoiid fonm. A very fine jiapeating pattern 
will look like a texture. 

The urban landscape is full of geometric, 
repeating patterns, while nature offers a 
mom random arrangement of quite complex 
pattems that can be harder to interpret. 



Water abstract ffadng opposHe) 



A pattern made by the arcing water spouts of a fountain is made more interesting by the 
unique details of each jet. The choice of viewpoint and lens focai length lends immediacy. 
Tbe Image highlights the striking contrast between the curves of the water and the straight 
lines of the metal pipes, a detail that can go unobservad. 



Photographer: Ttago Estima. 



Tochnteaj mvnn^ry: C^on EOS 300D with Canon 2a-105nnm f3,fr4.^ mom, 1^30 sec et t22, IS0 100. 
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Tone 

Increased contrast in an inrtage simptifies 
shape and emphasises strong textures. 
Lower levels of contrast soften lore, 
reduce the appearance of texture &nd 
can chaise the mood of an Image. 
Contrast can also be manipulated to 
creative effect at printing stage. 

Tone refers to the full gamut of greys - all 
the shades from solid black to paper white. 
A subject wflh a full range of tones has 
nomial contrast In black-and-whrte 
photography, the degree of contrast In the 
printing paper is selected to match the 
contrast In the negative to produce a print 
with a ^11 scale of tones. Vaiiable contrast 
paperSp which alter contrast under different 
combinations of yellow and magenta light, 
make this easy in the darkmom. A low- 
contrast print is composed largely of light 
greys and dark greys. The degree to which 
a low-contrast image is successful depends 
veiy much on the subject of the Image. 
Low-contrast images evoke tranquillity. 
High-contrast images contain mone extremes 
between black and white wtth very little 



mid-tone information. They are atterrtion- 
grabbera and their graphb naturB can 
sometimes enhance the compositional 
structurB of an image. 

Using image-editing software, contrast can 
be adjusted with the contrast slider in the 
Brightness and Contrast adiustment dialog 
box, although this is often not the best way 
to achieve the effect The contrast slider can 
push pixel values through the black and 
white iimrts, producing shadows with little 
detail or blown-out highlights. These effects 
are called 'clipping'. The ijevel or Curves 
adjustment is bett^. With i-evels or Curves, 
the black and white points of the Image are 
pinned and the contrast curve can be 
adjusted either through multiple points 
(Cun/es) or by moving a central point (the 
grey or gamma point slider in ijevels). The 
Greek letter gamma was originally the value 
used to describe the slope of the cc^rast 
curve in fiim. 




Toscono (above) 



The high-contrast approach helps emphasise the graphic qualities in this symmetrical 
panoramic composition of a Tuscan landscape. 

Photographer ilona Wslimanrv. 

I^chnlcal Bummaiy: Four fmmes taken wrtfi a Nikon Cootptx 5700, t/50O sec st f5.1 , merged end septa-toned 

in PhotoslTOp. 




High corrtrast 




Mormal contnaet 



Low corrtrast 



The artist must feel free to select his rendering of tonality 
as he is to express any other aspect of the subject.' 

Ansel Adams (landscape photographer) 
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Wmdowsiff (bft) 



Colour can be given 
htgh-key trBOtmenl as 
effectively as black-and- 
whRa Flooded witti natural 
backlighrt in a well-lit window 
these flowers were perfect 
tor a high-key approach. 
On-camera flash was used 
to iFft the flower blooms. 
Altiough there was plenty 
of bright ambient light 
reflecting around the deep, 
white-painted window 
recess, It was not enough 
to show the subject crisply. 
Flash compensation of -1 
stop reduced the flash 
component of the Image 
for balance. Thai exposures 
were assessed using the 
camarBi histogram display 
to avoid lost highlights. 

PhotogmphftT David Prflkel. 
Technical nummary: Nikort DIOQ 
with 60mm Micro-Nikkor, 1/180 
sac fft fB, backgnxjnd fillghtly 
desaiunated in Photoshop. 
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Htgh-key effects 

A true high-key composltJan will contain a fuii 
range of tones from l3lack to wliite, btrt will 
have a preponderance of lighter tones. 

A htgh-key image Is not the same as an 
overexposed image, which wlii not have 
any dark tones whatever, in portraits, pupiis 
and shadows fn the nostrils or ear tend to 
be the only black parts [n an othenftfise light- 
toned image. 

Some subjects - snow scenes and young 
children, in particular -wouid be perfect 
subjects tor a high-key tiieatment. Great care 
is needed lighting high-key images as It is 
easy to overexpose the image. This is much 
more of a problem wrth digrtai cameras. The 
photographer must decide whether a tone 



Is required in the 'whites' or whether tfie 
white will be 'blown out', which means the 
printing paper shows through in these areas. 
Studio high-key images invariably use white 
backgrounds and plenty of light is required 
to create the effect. 

When taking light-meter readings frDm 

high-key subjects rt ts important to use an 
inckjent light meter or to use suii^stitute 
nr^ering from a standard grey card. 
Incident (hand-held) light metere record 
the light falling on the subject - rather than 
the light reflected from the subject - as 
does a conventionaJ meter in the camera. 
Taking a reflected light meter reading 
without using exposure compensation 
would produce a grey rather than a 
white Image. 



A correc% exposed high-k^ image of laigely 
white objects. The digrtai htstogram {^e 
opposite] shows few mid -grey ton» end a 
predominance of light greys. 
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Low-key effects 

True low-key images retain a full range of 
tones from black to pure whfte, but they are 
composed mainly of darl^ef tones. They 
should be thought of as predominantty dark 
Images with a small area of high contrast. 

Low-key images have a sombre, moody 
feel and can be produced in one of two 
ways. A competition containing only dark 
elements when conectly exposed will 
produce a low-key Image, AJtematively, a 
scene v^th a normal range of tones can be 
darkened riglit down and lit selectively to 
produce a low-key Image, too. In the studio, 
it is usual to use non-reflecting black material 
(velvet will look blacker than black paper) 
and high-contrast lighting to achieve the 
low-key effect. Underexposing a normal 
scene vwill not produce the same erffect as a 
low-key Image, as the image will have no 
highlight infomnation at alL 



One difficulty with low-key images fe holdir^ 
on to shadow detail. If you are using a light 
meter, don't use a reflected light meter for 
images of this kind unless you meter from an 
1 8-percent reflectance standard grey card. If 
you use a reflected meter reading without 
exposure compensation, the image will not 
be dark enoL^h, A reflected light meter tends 
to underexpose dark and overexpose light 
subjects. Instead, use an incident light meter 
to get an accurate exposure for low-key aa 
well as high-key Images. An incident irght 
meter that measures the light falling on the 
subject will achieve a connect exposure. 




Portrait of Spring Huiiburt (toft} 
This bw-key studio portrait of a 
woman in veil and hat evokes a 
sense of sadness and mouming. 
Tlie picture was taken of th€ subject 
after her father's death and she 
contributed the image to the 
photognapher's project 'Drfferent 
Hats'. The left side of the sub|ect^ 
iace bears the lightest tones and 
shows good modelling from the key 
light - tJie natural sWn tones are 
darkened by the veil. TTie dark 
upper-right corner of the print 'hokis 
the subject In' and entphaslses her 
gaze at a ck)Sd-by but Invlsibla point 
out of the frame, 
Phatographen J^m AJIer. 
Itehntcal summafy: SInar P 5 x 4 Earge- 
formet camera, 21 0mm Nikkor15.G, 
scanned from Polan^d Type 54, 
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A oonrectfy ^(posed low-key irr^ge of blaok 
objects (bolow). Tlia digital hlBtogram, Isttp 
correctly displays no information above mid -grey 
and a pnedominanoe of dark greys and shadows. 
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Colour 

Photographers deal with light. Without light, there are rK) ootcmra. Pure, white light Is an ec|ual 
acfdrtlon of red, green, and blue light - these are called 'additive princes'. 'Primary colours' 
are the colours from which all other colours can be made. Taking away each of the additive 
primaries from white light creates in tum cyan (whrte less red), magenta (white less green] and 
yellow (white less blue) light, which are known as the 'subtractive primari^'. 






Tlie additive and 
subtractjve primaries. 



RGB values 

Computer simulation of colour Is achieved by mixing red, 
green and blue light on an integer scale from to 255. With 
256 levels (8-bits) per channel, this model reprBsenls 16.7 
million colours, A colour can be described by the Ihree 
values of its RGB components: for example, a very warm 
red might be red 216, green 63, blue 53. 



Our eyes, computer monitors and digital camera sensors aJI work with the red, green and 
blue components of white light. The eye has sensors for each of these colours, just as the 
digital camera chip has these colours In a mosaic over Its sorface. (Digital cameras use 
twice as n^ny green pixels as blue of red to match human sensitivity to green light.} 

Colour whe^ 

Photographers find It useful to represent colour on a wheel (see t>elow}. imagine an equal- 
sided triangle with each of the three points labelled red, green, blue (RGB) in any order 
Now Imagine a second triangle upside-down on top of the t^rst. The points on tiiat triangle 
will be labelled with the subtractive primary colours: yellow as a mix of red and green, cyan 
as a mix of green and blue and magenta as a mix of red and blue. Imagine each spot of 
pure colour blending Into the next to create the colour wheel, (i-iue or hue shift Is described 
in degraes, which represents an angular shift in colour around the colour wheel.) 






The colour wheel can be used for both technicaJ ajrd aesthetic considerations. Technically, it 
is used to work oirt colour corrections (adding the diametrically opposite colour to correct 
an unwanted coiour cast). It Is also useful when working out which colour filter Is needed 
with monochromatic film to darken and lighten the appearance of certain colours in the 
finished pnnt. Blue^cyan skies are darkened by using a yeilow, orange or red filter. Yellow- 
green foliage is lightened on black-and-white fiim by using a yellow-green filter. The colour 
wheel rule for filters is that opposite colours darken while similar colours lighten. 





Cofaur In hBrmony (leflj 
and discond (right}. 





In aesthetic temns. colours adjacent to each other on the colour wheel are described as 
being in 'hamnony', whereas colours opposite to each other are said to be In 'discond'. 
A blue fiower stands out from a yellow background or a red sailboat stands out on a sea 
reflecting a blue sky. 'Warm' colours revolve around yellow and 'cold' coiours around blue. 
Colour contrast comes from different colours of the same brightness or the same 
saturation, i-iues far apart on the colour wheel show a great contrast, but those 
diametrically opposite show the greatest contrast. 



Coiour associations 

Colours also have psychok^ical associations (§iough this \s very cuitunaffy dependent). 
In Western cuiture, red Is a signal colour associated with warning, action, fire and anger. 
Not surprisingly, red is heavily used in advertising. White Is associated with purity ~ but in 
the East it is connected to death and mourning. Blue is associated with cold, clarity, space 
and winter. Yellow, tfie colour of the sun, Is associated with heat, life, joy and sumnwr. For 
the psychologist, green is a 'reserved' colour and considered to be neither warm nor cold, 
active nor passive. It is associated with nature, serenity and security, i-iowever, 'acid' green 
is a great photographic attention-grabber. Brown - the earth colour - signifies warmth, 
peace and harmony. 
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Cok^ur tamperHtyre 

If a block of Iron Is heated It passe® through all the colours of redi orange and yellow, trom dull 
rad to whita hot, at which point tha iron bums (oxJdi&eG). lh& naal tampajBturs of tha object can 
even be estimated from its colour. Colour temperature relates tsack to this concept as all our 
light sources ane radiating energy. Colour temperature Is measured in Kelvin (KJ. 



Ughtsounoa 


Colour temperature 


CoJour 


Carrtfles and oil lamps 


1800-2Q00K 


Rich yellow-orange 


Hotisehold light bulbs 


2eoa-aoooK 


Yellow 


SunHsfl or sumtit 


4aoo^45aaK 




Moming/evening sunshine 


5000K 


Yellovu^white 


Noon daylight/eleclronio flash 


6500-Q500K 


Whits 


Hazy^ 


60oo-7aaaK 


BiLiflpWtlltfi 


Heavily overcast sky 


7500K 


Quite blue 









The quality (temperature) of the illuminating light needs to be considered when you take colour 
pictures. Tha time of day has a big effect on the colour of light. Reflected light takes the colour 
of the surface fi^m which It retlects. 

Colour temperature can be adjusted by choosing Irom a range of blue- and amber-cotoured 
niters over the lens. These filters do not have to be used to correct light for pure white, but can 
be used to artrficiaiiy warm up or cool down an image. On digital cameras colour temperature 
is adjusted either on fbted settings through the White Balance menu or by entering a colour 
temperature in Kel\^n. The Daylight setting tbr White Balance on a digital camera or 'daylight' 
film interprets 'daylight' as the sun in a blue sky, one-third f I lied with fiuffyj white clouds (the sun 
shining in a ciear, blue sky is actually too blue). 



Achromatic colours 

Some of the most important colours In colour photography are the so-caHed achrc^natic or 
'without colour' colours - black, grey and white. These act as atoll tbr the colours of your 
composition. Any oolour cast present in the scene will show first In these colours. White 
becomes grey as brightness is changed. A yellow cast is warm, while a shift to blue is cold. 
(See also the section on Wamntone and cooltone, page 90.) 



Spot colour 

Small patdies of ^^ry intense oolour ceui be used to dramaEtic efifiect. 




RedinfogOeft) ^^ 

The single spot of red 
colour of the buoy floating 
In a lake reflecting grey 
(achromatic background) 
boosts the gmphio Impact 
of the composition. 

Phi^grsphdr: 

Trine Simee Tliom©. 
Ibchnlcal xjirnnary: Nikon 

Cooipbceeo. 



Chnomatic colours 

The strongest, most Intense, or highly saturated coIoutb can confuse and dazzle the viewer or 
more simply attract their attention. 




3l James beach huts (above] 



Long row of beach huts painted in primary cdours near Cape Town, South Africa. The 
reflection of t^ strand and water's edge add a twist to this colourfuf panorama. 



Ftrotagraphar John Barclay. 



Itectmical aummary: Hosselbted XPen with 90nnn lers, iy@0 sec at 18, Fuji \^etvla 5G. 
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Sad^MHtion ts a tachnk^f term meantng 
strength of colour. Neutral gnay has no 
colour satUTBtion. A bowl of fruit wHh ripe 
red apples and yellow bananas faaturos 
highly saturated colours. 

A meadow In morning haze will show 
ontysoft, pastel (unsaturated) cc^oure. 
in compositional tenns, colour saturation 
Gommunieates an intensity of mood or 
ladling and acts Ijke a volome control on 
any basic colour association. 

in low light, only tine strongest ooloure 
preserve their Intensity. In very bdght light - 
giana - the coburs app^ washed out In 
strongly backiil scenes colours can conrtiast 
with deep, black shadows, wtiile flat, bright 
light ciBates the most saturated colours. 



To desaturate an image in-camera, use a 
diffusion or fog filter. Even something as 
sJmpid as a plastk) b^ or nylon gauze 
pulled over the lens produces a degree 
of desatyratlon. It Is harder to increase 
saturation. The so-called 'extra colour* 
negative and transparency films offer a 
degree of colour boost. 

Digital cameras can provide an option to 
choose a saturated or desaturated image, 
though It is often better to delay your options 
and achieve the effect later using computer 
softwam. Coiour-enhancing filters 'pop', 
or boost, one wavelength of light - a 
'redhancer', for example, will pop reds. 
These filters, made of rare earth glass, are 
often used to enrich ttre rrexxj of garden 
images taken in autumn and can be used 
with digital or with film cameras. 





Computer modelling 

Computers give digital photographers oontrol over tfie separate colour and luminance 
components of an image. One method is via the H3L colour nnodeL This describas colour 
In temis of Its hue (colour), saturation (strength) and lightness (whiteness or the degree to 
which It appears to refTect light). This model enables digital photographers to make changes 
in composition efter the taking by altering the colour of certain elements, and incteasing or 
decreasing the saturation of colours* 
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Adobe Photoshop Huo/Saturatiofi 
Ughlness adjustment. 



ED 



Benidorm, Spain, 1987 

(facing opposite) 

Pan* achieved the rich 
'seaside' intensity of colour 
by combining ring flash 
(flash around and on ax^ of 
the lens) with the super- 
saturated Agfa Ultra colour 
negative Aim. 

Photographwn 

yartin Parr. 
l^chnicel summary: 

None provkifid. 



Kippfbtd (belov^ 



Desaturating enhances the pastel tones of these cottages in 
Kippfond, Scotland, but to keep some strength in the tractor, 
e bitmap (black-and-white only) version of the image has 
been layered in. Some image-retouching was performed to 
simplify the skyline. 



Phofeographfln David Pr^kel. 



Technical summery: isJikon D100 with l8-3&mm zoom, l/3209ec at f9.5 
wth -3-1 EV cofnpeoaatjon. 
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Limited paiette 

Reducing the number of oolours In an Image 
can simplrfy and strengthen ttie oocnpoertion. 
Artists working in oil paints mbc their colours 
on a palette. For photographers, an image 
witti a 'limited palette' Is one that uses only a 
few shades of one colour. This may extend to 
a small group of cotaurs closely associated 
with the colour - art most there will be two 
small clusters of colour in an image 
described as having a limited palette. 

In landscape photography, where the 
photographer has least controit change 
in weather can produce the best conditions. 
Mist, fog and rain all reduce the palette of 
colour, thereby slmplHying the subject matter 
By mo^rtng in clever to the subject and 
iooldng more at detail, the range of tones 
and contrasts in colour can also be reduced. 

Ultimate control over the palette of colours In 
your images can be achieved by taking your 
pictures In black and white and then hand- 




cc4ouring them. This is either achieved with 
oils or washes on silver gelatin prints made 
on fibre paper or on the computer. Marshall 
oils and oil pencils are prDt>ably the b^t- 
known products Ibr true hand-colouring. 
Specialist suppliers still stodk felt-tip arnJ 
brush-tip photo dye pens; alternatively, 
bottled dyes and retouching kits are avaiiatsle 
and the dyes applied diluted with a brush. 

The image-manipulation technk:|ue is 
to scan a grayscale image and convert 
the image space to RGB. Using selected 
colours from the Color Picker or, better 
still, sampled colours from other images, 
you paint these colours into the Image 
using a range of soft-^ge brushes on 
layers wrth the blending mode se4 to 
Soft Ught or Color Adjusting the opacity 
of the bnish or layer introduces more 
subtle effects. Keeping each colour on 
separate layers enables you to adjust 
the hues of the colour palette on each 
individual layer. 

Waterloo Bridga^ 
Ljondon peft] 



A misty evening light and 
a tei^hoto lens limit the 
palette of coksurs in tills 
atmospheric scene on the 
River Thames. 
Photographer David Pr^k^. 
Ttehnlcal aummiry: Lsica R4, 
180mm Omarit, Ektachrome 100. 



Hand-coiourad car [facing opposfte) 



A digital hand-ooloumd image of an abandoned station wagon on a mined farmstead, 
Ovid, New York. Coioufs tor this image were sampled torn a second image of fallen leaves. 



Photographen David Prakel. 



Tachrdcal summary: Laica R4 with 35-7Qmm\^o-Elmaf zoom, Kodak TMax4CXD black-and-whtofitm plus 
odour sampled fhom second image on Bitedirome Extim Colour film. 



Black and white 

For many years black-and-white film was 
the only acceptable medium for fine-art 
photography. Colour images were regarded 
with suspicion as something of a novelty 
until William Eggleston's groundbreaking 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York in the early 1970s. 

While colour has its place, black and white 
still represents the ultimate in photographic 
abstraction. Black-and-white images are not 
just colour images with the colour drained 
from them; they represent tonality, shape 
and texture more explicitly. Black-and-white 
photography is about the presence or 
absence of light and its creation of texture 
and form. 

We do not see in black and white, so 
predicting the look of a black-and-white 
image is largely a matter of experience. 
Screwing up the eyes and squinting reduces 
their colour performance to some small 
extent, which can help with pre-visualisation. 



The way in which monochromatic film 
responds to different wavelengths of 
light - different colours, in other words - 
gives it its characteristic look. For many 
photographers film has a unique, inimitable 
quality. Film's sensitivity to colour can be 
manipulated by using coloured filters over 
the camera lens: filters of a similar colour to 
the subject lighten, opposite colours darken. 
On black-and-white film, for example, a 
yellow, orange or red filter would darken a 
cyan/blue sky, while a yellow-green filter 
would lighten foliage. 

Digital black and white is becoming 
increasingly popular, although the image is 
always originated in colour and converted to 
black and white using software. The practice 
of shooting black-and-white film can be a 
great help in visualising tonal relationships 
and in seeking out subjects worthy of 
monochromatic presentation. Black-and- 
white photography offers a compositional 
discipline that will improve all other forms of 
image-making. 



'When you photograph people in color, you are 
photographing their clothes. When you photograph t. 
in black and white, you photograph their souls.' 

Ted Grant (Canadian photographer) 



Foggy evening (facing opposite) 



There is nothing that colour could add to this image and much it would take away. Form, scale 
and shape are all made abstract and enhanced by careful subject selection and the use of 
black and white. 



Photographer: Nona Wellmann. 



Technical summary: Nikon Coolpix 5700, 1/250 sec at f5.0 using the black-and-white mode, contrast and levels 
were adjusted and the image sepia-toned in Photoshop. 
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VU^»TTitane and cooflona 

Toning black-and-white pictures was 
originally Intmduced to prsserve tham, 
but there are also aesthetic reasons for 
GhemlcaJ toning or the digital equlvaient. 

With siiver-hallde based Images the silver salt 
Is Ghemlcaily altered by toning to produce a 
range of brown- or t}lua-toned images - 
perhaps the best-known toning process 
b^ng sepia Altemattveiy, the silver can be 
substituted or augmented by another metai, 
such as selenium. This produce a range of 
potential greys ftom graphite to a rich purple 
grey, depending on how long the print is left 
in the toner Toning wHh gold, copper, iron 
and chrome have all been popular In the past 
- at least with photographers, if not with 
health -arKJ-safety experts. In a f uily toned 
Imago all the blacks and greys will tum to 
shades of brown; in a split-tone image the 
lighter parts of the image are brown but the 
darker tone Is more the original black. 
Split-toning using sepia and selenium is 
possible and has particular appeal. 



All these chemical eFffscts have a 
characteristic loc^ that can be duplicated 
with image-editing software for digital 
images. Selective toning of black-^vid-white 
paper prints can be a very hit-and-miss affair 
Colour is lakJ down on selected parts of the 
subject only - one leaf from a carpet of 
leaves, for example. This treatment Is so 
much easier to achieve digrtally, without the 
need for carBful applications of last-acting 
chemical or elaborate masks laid with 
rubdown sheet or painted on as ilQukJs. 

Black-and-white photo papers come In a 
range of tones^ varying from brown-yellow 
blacks to blue blacks. Hie brown end of the 
scale Is referred to as 'wamnftone', while the 
blue end of the scale is called 'cooltone' or 
'coldtone'. Again, these distinct looks can bte 
achieved digitally. 







Warmtone and coo [tone efffects. 



Cooltone (bluish) < Neutral giuy > Warmtone (brownish) 



Underground pacing opposite) 



Image of the Lordon Undergtound that uses the language' of warm and cold tones to 
Dontrost the cold-blue conidor of the tube station with its warm, ydlow depths. 



PhotographanTom McGh6o, TnavilliDn fmages. 



Ibchmcfil summary: Nikon F5 with Nikon 20mm lens, exposure unreoordedi cokiyrnegativs film was 
pmogfifiad In ESchfimlsby. 
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Composition is a process of organising spaos. All photographic Imaging starts with 
selection, but before the photographer even thinks aiiout a subject, he or she must give 
considoration to the proportions of ttw frame that will c»>rTtain iL Tliers are various film 
and digital fomfiats and a choice of aspect ratios for frames. The fr^me of the Image can 
be horkontal Oandscepe), vertical [portraiQ, square or panoramic^ the latter offering the 
photographer a particular challenge with composition. 

Havmg selected a subject, tiie photographer needs 1o know where the suk^ect is best ptaced in 
the frame and haw big it shouid be - as both position and size have a major influence on how 
the viewer wlii read the imaga The advantages of composing images in the camera over 
cropping later in image-manipuiatjon software are many. Composing in advance requires mor 
sl^iit and creativity. The photographer must iook at both the balance of ail the fonnai elements 
and the foreground-to-background balance. We'ii iook at the problems of symmetry and the 
pitfalls of the perfectly balanced im^e - in addition to related noions of symmetry, beauty 
and the human face - in more detail in the next few pages. 

Selective footis and the use of lens apertLim is another aspect of the compositional process 
for consideration as they give photographers control over which part of their image appeals 
in shaip focus - a feature unique to photography. Sharpness, by convention, signifies the 
importanoe of the subject. Again, well ]ock in more detail at focus, the quality of out-of- 
focus areas of the image and the use of depth of fidd and hyperfocal focusing to 
maximise sharpness. 



CHyscape flacim opposite] 



in hfs crtyscape images Zerfeiris says he is trying to captufB the 'unseen'. TTils Image at first 
fMBsents a void between the near barrier of the yeliow parking lines and the distant monument 
and its temporary red plastic fence. These elements 'hold open' a space that only on fiMher 

investigation reveals Intriguing te xtures. 

Photpgrapher Sotirls ZaleilB. 

Technical summary: Canon EOS Dm, Sigma l5-^0mm zoom lens, 1/90 sec at ffi.6, ISO 200. 
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Frames 

Framing a section of Uie worid to create 
an image is ariguably tha most important 
part of the process of com positron. The 
proportions and orientation of the frame 
(hctfizontaE or vdrttcQl) dictate how tha 
proc^ of composition pnDceeds. Each 
Ibrmat has fts own 'sweet spots' In the frame 
that demaiKJ a difFerariFt approach in tarms of 
subject placement. 

Rectangular photographs are commonplace, 
though this has not always been the case. 
Early Kodak cameras created a circular 
image, which is logical os lenses project 
drcular End not rectangular images. 



Frames can, of course, be any shape. The 
proportions of rectangular frannes - theJr 
'aspect ratbs* - differ depending on wh^her 
the Image was captured digrtaJly or on film. 

IhQ 'aspect ratio' of an image ts its width 
divided by its height, which Is more often 
wrttten as two whole numbers e.g. 3:2 
(35mm fomiat: 36mm [width] x 24mm 
[height]), l^eferring back to the Golden Mean, 
or Section (see page 22), the Ideal would be 
a rectangle of 1 :1 .618 proportions. The table 
shows how digrtaJ and film formats measure 
up - the older 6 x 9cm fonTiat, digital SLHs 
and 35mm come closest to this notion of 
the Hdeal'. 



Fttmtype 


ABpeotfaHo Image 


Laree-fomiatfiliii 


5x4ffiand1Qxflin 


1.25 7 


Medium-fomist roll film | 


6 xlTtm Panoramic 


2.B33 


6 X 12cm Panoramic 


2.0 


6x9an 


1.5 1 


6x8cm 


1.333 


6x7cm 


1.286 4 


6x6om 


1.0 3 


6 X 4.5cm 


1.333 5 


35mm miniature film 


i 


24 X 36mm 3:2 


1.5 1 


24 x65mm Hasselbfad XPar 


2.708 2 1 




DIgHal | 


Drgilaf SLRs 


1.5 


Compact cameras and Four-thirds (4:3) digital cameras 


1.333 


Soling boat ^cing opposite) 




This sequence shows how different film formats would caprture and crop the same sf^ne rf it 
were taken with a range of cameras (with a standard focal-tength lens) from the same viewpoint. 


PlKrtDgrapher David PiAkel. 


Tachnicai aummaiy. Waiious formats C^owe) and ©Kpoeum sattlngs. 
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The drflenerrt formats. 
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Locarf ion in the frame 

It Is important to think about tiie siiape of 
the chosen subject and ta judge how the 
suisject can be visually separated from the 
fieki' or backgnDund. There Is a natural 
tendency among novices to place the 
subject centraJiy within the frame, with a 
little breathing space between it and the top 
and bottom of the frame - known as 'buii's 
eye syndrome'. With most fonnats, this 
position ieav^ two iarge redundant areas 
at fifths side of the subject Hits framing 
has an almost magnetic quaiity and, at firstp 
It becomes a hard fight not to frame aii 
subjects in this way. Ttiera are times when 
It is appropriate - see the section on 
symmetry (|>age 1 1 4) - but the visual 
argun^nt has to be compeiiing. 

"Ryf ng consciousiy to move tiie subleot off- 
centre towards one of the four corners of 
the frame begins to ffee up the composition. 
A more radical soiution might be to crop the 



sulDject so it is oniy partiaiiy present in the 
frame. Geometric considerations such as 
dynamic s^mimetry can hetp, but the where 
and why wiil be dictated by the subject 

Depending on the subject, it will iay 
ciaim to part of the space around it. in the 
expectation of tts moving off, a car wlli 'own' 
tie space in front of it - simiiady, an empty 
chair. Objects also tend to dominate the 
space over which their shadow faiis. in 
portraiture, it is essential to consider the 
space in front of and behind the head, 
especlaliy with profiles, as the effect 
created by the two positions can be 
dramaticaiiy different. 

With some photogmphic genres, it is 
difficuit to break down the image clearly 
between subJecVfleld. In landscape 
photography, for example, the subject 
is tfre field, although care still must t^e 
taken with the piaoement of key eiofnents. 




Where In th<d 1tsn\e^ 1 Symmetrical and static; 2 OifseA to top left, which creatas fioma tension; 3 Offset to bottom 
right, vMct cnaatds Irttle dynamic or temion; 4 Offset to top left and cropped, which is mom dynamic and 
provides 'claeufB'. 



Window to the world ffadng opposite} 



The c^ has room to leap - the po^on of the c^ up the tmme increases tension, stressed by 
the low viewpoint. Tliere are three embedded frames with the centre of interest (tlie cat's head) 
piaoed art one of the four strongest local points in the main image frame. 



Photographer Jorge Coimbre. 



Technical aunnmary: Canon Powarshot G3| 1/500 sec at IS, 3 SO 50. 



Size fit ttiefiraiine 

In addttion to its place m the frame, think 
about tlie relative size of the subject to Its 
tield. What do you want to say about your 
subject and its location? Do you want the 
subject to dominate the frame or merge wrth 
the bacicground? If your subject is a f!ower 
bursting with colour and energy, maximise it 
so that It bursts out of the frame. 

Just as there is a mesmeric attraction to 
placing a subject In the centre of the frame, 
we have also a naturaJ reluctance to crop. 
Timidly nibbling at the edges of a subject 
pTDduces weak Images. Important detail 
must be retained, but the brain will rapidly 
complete what has been cropped out, 
especially with geometric or common forms. 
Newspapers rarely publish a head and 
shoulders portrait without cropping through 
the forehead. This gives more prominence 
on the page to the face. Ideally cropping is 
perfonned in -cam era as this gives the best- 
quality full-frame eniaigement 



Exaggeration is one of the photographer^ 
most powerful tools. Cmpping a subject 
tlghrtly for maximum detail and impact is 
orkB such ^cample. If appropriate to the 
subject, show the subject as small as 
possible In the frame - just large enough 
to be recognisable. Put a camem in the 
hands of a child and they appreciate and 
explore these extremes with little regard 
fbr convention, and ft is worth putting 
it aside with your own photography to 
explore the limits. Further ideas can 
be found in the section on Scale (see 
page 34). 

Moving the camera relative to the subject 
and changir^ the focal length of the lens 
alters the relationship between subject and 
background, as shown in the section on 
Perspective (see page 28). Alternatively, 
rf you want to crop an image, dont move 
tie position of tie camera, but use drfFerent 
focal-length settings on a zoom lens to 
achieve dffferent crops. 




What s£z0 in ths frame? 1 Symmetrfcal, with redundant space to the left and rEght; 2 Small, but still 
recognisable subject enn bedded in its envifonment, wtilcti is mofe interesting^ 3 Symmetrical, frame-filting 
subject beconr^s urKximfort^y ckise Ed ^e top and bottom of the edges of the frame: 4 Firstly, a strong 
crop araund ttie subject retains Its Identityp bul also packs the frame wttfi detail. 



Cornflower (faetrtg opposite) 



This cornflower is irrterrtionaiiy ovefexposed by 1 step to iose ail but the falritest trace of the 
whtte circular vase. Exuberant, ftame-fllllng detail - two petals remain to show what has been 
cropped elsewhere. 



Photographen David PrdkeL 



Tectinical summary: Nikon 01 00, 60mm Mlcno^^ikkor 1/3300 at 122, natural tFght vvlth wrap-around reflector. 
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Composition !n-camera 
It Is a good discipline txi give as much 
cx>nsiddJBtion to ttie film or sensor area as 
possible when creating the Image. This Is 
called In-camera composition. Full-frame 
im^es make the best-Hquality enlaiigements. 



also invert or flip the imsge (depending on 
the type of camera). TTils can be haid to get 
used to or just anottier stage in the prooess 
of abstraction, depending on your point of 
view, but many photographers prefer this 
method for composing images. 



It Is far easier to compose In-camera when 
the camerH viewing/focusing system is an 
image projected onto a ground -glass screen 
that the photographer viows directly. This 
puts you at one lemova from the real world 
and begins to produce the look of the final 
two-dimensional Image. Medium- arKi iai^ge- 
fdmiat cameras work this way, and many 



The SLR (single-lens-refle>0 camera pne^nts 
a view ^at is close to the finaJ image, 
because you are looking through the picture- 
taking l^is. This Is especially tme If the 
camera has a depth-cf-field preview button 
and the effect of the taking aperture can also 
be assessed. The eiffacte of fllteis over the 
lens aiso show. 




The extended view of the 
viewflnder or rangef^nder 
camera can help plan tha shot. 



In comparison to SLRs, viewflnder or rangefinder cameras can only show the effect of 
alternative lenses as frames within an overall fixed view. You are also not able to judge 
the effect of depth of f iekJ. if the viewflnder Is set some distance away from the taking lens 
on the camera body it wiil not frame exactly the same view - the closer the camera gets 
to the subject the worse this effect, or "parallax', becomes. However, the view/ran gefinder 
camera has one major advantage over other viewing systems in that It shows what exists 
or la occurring outside the frame. This enables the photographer to track compositional 
elements as they come into frame. Cartier-Bresson was a master of this form of 
composition and spent his entire working life using Leica rangefinder cameras for this 
reason (see opposite). His images are often nepnoduced with the black frame border, 
which emphasises their composition in-camera. 



To me, photography is the simultaneous recognition, in 
a fraction of a second, of the significance of an event as 
weli as of a precise organisation of forms whic^ give 
that event its proper expression.' 

Henri Cartier-Bresson (photographer and painter) 




SIphos, Greece, 1961 (above) 



Everything comes together in the viewfinder frame at the 'decisive moment', Fomi, tone, 
space, line and texture is balanced, waiting only tor the 'actor' to take centre stage. 



Photographan Henri Cartier-Bpesson. 
Itehnlcal summary: None prov^dad. 
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Horizontal format 

The hortzontal rectangular frame is known 
as 'fandscape' fomnat because [andscape 
is the subject with which this fomnat is 
most strongly associated- As a shape, the 
horizontai rectangle lends an Image a sense 
of stability and direction. The landscape 
fomnat emphasise tfie horizon and any part 
of a hortzontal line or plane in the image, it 
encourages broad vistas, especialiy when 
the proportions of the frame extend iDeyond 
the accepted classlcai proportjons. 

Taking portraits In the fiorizontal format 
leaves potenrtlaily redundant areas on either 
skJe of the subject. The face will also be 
smailer in the frame than if the composition 
were In 'portrait' format. However, moving 
the subject lo one side of the frame opens 
up background detail {in or out of focLS) 
that can provide Interesting context 



Tlie hortzontal format offers greater 
opportunity to include space in front of 
or behind the subject*^ head and can be 
used to increase a sense of alienation, for 
example, if the face is placed near a corner 
or edge and appears to be moving out of 
the frame. 

Ttie vertical centreltne of the horizontai 
frame always seems to tie a compositionaliy 
'dangerous* place to split an image. The 
exact centreline ttecomes an axis that 
challenges the viewer to comp>are the 
make-up of the two halves. In the hands of a 
master such as Hem Cartler-Bresson, whose 
photography was very much influenced by 
his compositjonal studies as a painter, this 
usage can provide a strong fulcmm about 
which the image turns. But there must be 
a thomughgoing composition or the picture 
will end up simply having two halves. 





Now iHJikif ng dgvglopfnont in docte at Ayr> Scotland (abov^) 

The low viewpoint and strongly converging verticals from the wide-angie lens stress the 

vertlcallty of the development, even in this horizontal composition. 

Photogrephon David Pr^el. 

l^chnicol summary: Nikon D10D with 18-35mm zoom, 1/75D8ec at 19.5. 



Caffchteyd ftedng opposte) 



The iow horizon and fami building iust tucl^ Into tfie dip in the hills In the background 
serves to emphasise the sky. 



Photographer David Prakel. 



lb(^nicBl Burnmary: Nikon 0100 with 18-^5mm zoom, 1/4009ecfit ft1. 
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Vertical fbrmat 

The verticai nectangular frame ^ called the 'portrait' format 
because it comfortabiy enoompasses head-and-shouider 
styie portraits. The verticai format emphasises any vertical 
iine or plane, it also exaggerates foreground-to-baci<ground 
depth in the picture. For this reason aione, images of urfcan 
landscape are often composed in verticai fbrmat to 
emphasise the 'concrete canyons' of a city. 

The verticai format maizes for more dramatic diagonals 
than the landscape fonnat as the angles within the frame 
can be steeper. When the subject is a landscape, the 
veftical fomat can be used to emphasise a gorge or rocky 
outcropr specially when ooupled with a high viewpoint. 
With its exaggeration of depth, the vertical frame is ideally 
suited to large-fbnnat images full of extensive, sharp detail, 
Irom the flowers in the foreground to distant hills - hyperfocai 
focusing and a camera with a tilting back are essential. 

Fomnats with a wide aspect ratio can look unstable when 
turned to the vertical. Panoramic formats in partrcular require 
great care when used vertically, although, v^th appropriate 
subjects they can produce dramatic images that appear to 
lower over the viewer 

The vertical formal is also ideal for the standing human forni. 
if a standing person is photographed full-length on 35mm 
film in landscape' fonnat there is really not enough detail in 
the face, as the image is physically too small on the negative. 
The portrait fonnat can comfortably and degantly encompass 
gestures and movement 

The vertical format is also very commercial, since tt is often 
used for full-page iiiustrations in txxiks and magazines, 
which themselves tend to follow this format. At one time, 
Fuji launched a 6 x 8cm format camera specifically to match 
the widespread magazine front cover format to avoid the 
need for image cropping. 




Cannshield (above) 

The vertical format provides 
an opportunfty to include 
the foreground drystone 
wall. Hyperfocai focusing 
is important to retain sharp 
front to back detail. "Hie 
centrally placed horizon 
reduces the impact of the 
sky somewhat. 
Photographer David Prai«GL 
Technical summsry: NJkon DtOD 
with 1d-3Smm zoorrii 1/250 sec 

eini. 



N«w bulklii^ development 
In dockB at Ayr, Scotland 

Moving doser to the old 

dock lookout required a 
slightly higlier viewpoint 
U> keep the converging 
verticals witfijn acceptable 
limfts. There is a mudi 
greater sense of foreground 
and background, of ttie 
old and new. Angled tiles 
give additional interest to 
the foreground. 
Phoftographw: David Prfikel. 
Tochnical eummanf: Nikon D100 
witli ie-^mm zoom, 1/500 sec 
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Wait Disney concert hall (above) 



The square Ibrmat can barely contain the massh/e fonns and textures of the roof of the Frank 
Gehry-designed concert hall In downtown Los Angeles. 



Pfiotogra^ihen Brad Kim. 



Technical aumitiaiy. Qanori EOS 1QD with CanDu EF B5mnri f1 .B USM, apartuna-pFfority axposum at f22 wHh -QJ5 
stop EV compensation, IS0 100. 



Square format 

With the exception of some of the Polaroid 
in&tanft fiims, the oniy squafB format currently 
avaj[al;}le is Ihe 6 x 6cm image on medium- 
format roll filfn. Wbricirrg with this format 
has one major advantage - you never have 
to tum the camera on tts side. Yet, the 
disadvantage is temptaUon to compose 
either horizontaliy or verticaHy within its 
confines and to crop when printing. This 
approach erther disregards or misunderstands 
the quailt^ advantage of the greater film area; 
the shot might as weii have been taken on 
645 formal. Square images can, of course, 
be created iater by cropping other formats, 
but the resuiting images may not be as 
rigorousiy composed as those fbnnatterf 
to a square in-camera. 

Squ^ie images are symmetricai atXHJt both 
the horizorrta] and vertical axes, which lends 
soiidity and stabiiity. The resuiting quarters 
are aiso squarBs, and the whoie fonn is 
stfongty directed around the centre, which 
can \ack dynamism. The dtagon^, however, 
can be used to dramatic compositionai effect. 



Where the subject is appropriate, the 
square can be a rewarding format in some 
fieids - plant and ftower photography, for 
instance - the square wori^ well, offering 
big, symmetricaiiy piaced and tightly 
cropped images, although it is a challenge 
to avoid composing something rep^itive 
and stereotypical. 

For the landscape photographer the 
square can create static images with 
very irttie tension, irrespective of where 
the horizon is piaced, although with a 
wide-angie lens and a viev^xstnt that 
rnciudes plenty of foreground, the square 
fbnnat can produce images imbued with 
great strength. 

Having parts of the subject radicalfy 
break through the square frame can add 
dynamism. Intentional compoB'rttonai 
imbalances between contrasting areas, 
fagged lines and edges or richty curved 
shapes that extend beyond the visible 
irame can unsettle the square fomnst 
and be used to great creative effect 




Mirnimiffod frog with cftied flovrar of the 
Hoya camoaa (lefQ 

Uncomrfbrtable angtes push against the 

boundarias of tha severe square crop 

from a 5 X 4in negative. 

PhoFtographen David Pr&loel. 

Ihchnlcal summary: SInar F wHh 1 SOnim Symmar 

lene, 1/8&6C at f32, IHord FP4 PhJ9 sheet ilmi 

digital print 
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Panoramic format 

'Panomma' means an unobstatcted view 
in all directions. Intweslingly, some of line 
most dramatic panoramic Images are iaken, 
not as horizontal ImageSr but as striking 
vwtical compositions. Tliis can be especial^ 
lmpressi^^ witfi uri3an and Industriai 
landscapes, it is important to compose a 
coiierent image across the full width of any 
panorama and avoid leaving sections at 
eacli end of the composition that add little 
or nothing to it 

Despite their long history, panoranrtas stili 

have a novefty value over and above tJie 
quality of their composition. Creating 
cohemnt panoramic images neliss a good 
deal on careful locatJon-scoutIng and 
selection of viewpoint ^cl the effect is 
often difficult to pne- visualise. The very wide 
format can create enough compositional 
problems in avoiding what widescreen 
filmmakers disparagingly call 'washing-line' - 
a composition In which smalter^ setf-conteilned 
images compete within the panoranvc frame. 

The extreme panorama, familiar to most of 
usirom school photographs, was most likely 
taken with a camera using atravetiing slit 
shutter that opened and moved to create 
the exposurs. Tliese and specialist rotating 
cameras create true panoramic images, but 
are often used In scientific rather than artistic 



or commercial appficatJons. i-iorizofitai 
'swing' lens cameras, such as the German 
Noblex or the Russian Horizont, achieve 
extreme picture-taking angles {136-146"), 
Fixed lens cameras do not give quite the 
same coverage, but their convsntional 
shutter avoids movement blur with the 
rotating lens, which captures the panorama 
over a specific, If short period of time. 

The relatively affordable Hasselblad 
XPan camera has spumsd a revival In 
interest among film users. The XPan takes 
24 X 65mm panoramas on standard 35mm 
film, Witt! the added convenience of 
being able to switch mid-roll betwe^i 
the panoramic and conventionally 
FHToportioned 24 x 36mm images. 

Rim and digitally cnaafted panoramas are 

cunently much In favour. Almost every 
digitol camera is bundled with software 
that stitches panoramas out of a series of 
overlapped Images, and many cameras 
feature 'panorama assist', which shows the 
appropriate overiap on tfie camera screen, 
image-editing sofhvare enables users to 
'photomerge' images taken at precise 
rotational angles, but rather than squaring 
up and cropping the resulting Ima^, it Is 
sometimes more Interesting to leave the 
stepped edge, revealing where each image 
tits ^to the composite panorama. 




Barn door (right) 



The vertical XPan format 
accentuates the vine 
reaching for the light in this 
study of line and colour. 
Essentially an outdoor still 
life brought to dynamic life 
by the choice of a wide- 
angle lens that gives a 
strong diagonal line to the 
lighter foreground fence, 
also adding depth to 
the image. 

Photographer: John Barclay. 
Technical summary: Hasselblad 
XPan with 90mm lens, 1 sec 
at f 11 . 



Childs Falls, North-eastern 
Pennsylvania (facing 
opposite) 

The sinuous line of the 
waterfall edge creates a 
strong impression as it 
cuts obliquely across the 
panoramic format. A long 
two-second exposure 
creates motion blur from 
water while touches of leaf 
colour - richly captured on 
highly saturated Fuji Velvia 
50 film - enliven the image. 
Photographer: John Barclay. 
Technical summary: Hasselblad 
XPan with 45mm lens, hyperfocal 
focusing used to maximise 
sharpness throughout the frame. 
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'Photography is a system of visual editing. At bottom, 
it is a matter of surrounding with a frame a portion of 
one's cone of vision, while standing in the right place at 
the right time.' 

John Szarkowski (photography curator and critic) 



Frames within frames 

One of the most popular pieces of advice is 
to 'frame your subject'. Some photographers 
might be said to have made a career out of 
this device - for example, the self-portraits 
of Lee Friedlander show him framed in 
reflections, or even framed by picture 
frames hanging in a shop window. His 
photo essay The Little Screens' contains 
a remarkable series of images of television 
sets - our ultimate framing device - their 
light illuminating the rooms in which they 
are set, but the images they carry often 
contrast sharply with the contents of 
those rooms. 

When we take a photograph we frame a 
portion of the real world. Painters create 
secondary framing devices within the overall 
frame of the canvas and photographers 
have also found a rich source of imagery 
in this technique, creating 'the image within 
the image'. 



Taken to its extreme, the photographer can 
find multiple frames within an image. A good 
example would be of an image taken of the 
side of a ferryboat, revealing the disparate 
lives of the individuals and groups of 
passengers framed by the openings through 
the deck superstructure. Coach, bus and 
train windows, apartment blocks, open plan 
offices have all been used as vehicles for 
this technique. 

A subject framing device in the foreground 
will add foreground-to-background depth in 
an image - overhanging tree branches are 
a popular device of this kind in landscape 
photography. This type of framing, however, 
unless executed sympathetically, can be little 
more than a visual cliche. The least attractive 
attempts at framing are where individual 
parts of branches hang into the frame like a 
fringe and do not seem connected to any 
visible tree in the image. Far better is to show 
the tree trunk to the side of the frame with its 
overhanging branches to the top. 



Street in Old Beijing, 1965 (facing opposite) 

Classic photographer's device of using frames from the real world - in this case, the window of 
an antiques shop - to create a series of disparate, but connected, images within the camera's 
single frame. 
Photographer: Marc Riboud. 
Technical summary: None provided. 
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Balance 

Balance is one of the main principles in 
design and in fofmaJ painting. The test in 
painting is to dnaw a vertical iine down tlie 
centre of the image and iook for a baiance 
between tlia two sideis. Photographers do 
not nacessarity seek the same degrae of 
classical hamnony and may add tension to 
the image by shifting ebments of the image 
to create imbalance. An image baianced by 
weak eiements is static, whiie an image 
showing baiance between strong elements is 
much more dynamic. The strongest sense of 
baiance wlli come from the distribution of 
tones (light to dark) in the Image. An image 
with a strong concentration of light or dark 
tone to one side of the frame, without 
baiancing the tone, will create visual tension. 



Balance does not always have io be 
judged about a central 'pivot'. A strong 
compositional element away from the centre 
will divide an image into two unequal parts 
and shift the visual pivot 'Heavier' details 
such as dark tone or areas of concentrated 
detail will have a much stronger effect closer 
to the pivot point. Elements closer to the 
edges of the image will also gain 
compositional 'welghtv, or significance. 

in addition to balancing elements from left to 
right of the frame, don't forget the baiance of 
depth between foreground and background 
elements. More distant (therefore smallet^ 
objects with stmngertone, colour or detail 
will balance less prominent though larger) 
foreground objects. Images with great 
apparent depth will require a judgement call 
on the balance of threeKJimenslonai space 
within the image. It is often easier to assess 
shapes and space by tuming the print upside 
down or flipping a digital image verticalty 
orlateraliy. 



Bus form (facing opposite] 



The balance in this image is provided by the articulated bus and the distinctive architecture of 
hkHJse of Blues and Marina City, Chk^ago. Circles work against rectangles, curved lines against 
straight lines and blocks of tone and texture about a roughly central line. There are similar 
textures in both foreground and background. 



Photographer David Praksf. 



Itechnical summary: Nikon F2A wtth 55mm MionQ-Nikkor, Kodachrome 34, 
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Symmetry and reflection 
Symmetry is the property of an object or 
image in whidi both ^des am equal but 
opposite about a central dividing line. Many 
buildings and the human body, for example, 
have this two-sided 0:llatera]) symmetry ^f 
imperfectly In the latter caae), while many 
flowers are radially symmetrical about any 
fine that cuts through their centre. 

Symmetrical compositions are Initially very 
appealing and they have a strong sense of 
sUucture, although their strength Is also their 
failing as all forces are equal and opposite. 
Though superHcially attractive they can be 
too easy on the eye and lack tension. 



It is a diallenge to avoid centring the subject 
symmetrically in the frame, but this invites 
the v^wer to simply compare the mirrored 
halves of the Image rather than Interpret the 
Image as a satisfying whole. Nearly Is not 
good enough with this kind of image, and the 
alignment of the axis of symmetry and the 
equivalence of the two halves has to be 
perfect Symmetry of line or of shape must 
be accompanied by perfect symmetry of 
pattern, colour or texture. 

Reflections can be used to create a second 
half to an otherwise unsymmetrical scene. 
Photographers sorrtetimes stretch the 
viewer^ perceptual powers by taking a 
picture of only the reflection to force the 
eye to nmke out what real-world objects 
created that reflection. 



Underpass (facing oppoaitB, top) 



Presented upr^ht this Image of a reflection In a puckJle in an underpass gets us gu^sfng 
about the true nature of the real world it reflects. 



Photographer: Wilson Taoi^ 



TbchniGal summary: Canon A80 digital oompadt at widest focal lenglh of 11 mm, equivalent to 35mm, 1/25 sec at 
f5.6, White Balance set for Cloudy» ISO 50, with minor satiff&tfon adjustment. 



Beyond fashton facing opposite, bottom] 



The young model was shot out of hours in a play area, whera a cheerlul ambience has been 
created with music and food. The photographer uses a strongly symmetrical composition, 
contrasting colours and quirky posture to bing a sense of fun to this self-lnitlatBd project on 
shoes. The intense colour saturation comes from using ring flash, which delivers crisp, 
shadow-free lighting. 



Photofliaphsr Carolins Leemlng. 



Technical summafy; Nikon D100, ring flash, 1/125sec at 18/11. 
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Symmetry and the face 

The first task of a newborn baby m to leam to recognise its 

mother's lace as soon as possible, as she is tie source of 

food, love and security. From this point on we rapidiy ieam to 
recognise and compare ^sual patterns. Natureiiy, we become 
adept at piclijng out faces rn crowds and comparing tie siight 
asymmetries in a face thiat makes it unique. Pienty of research 
has been conducted to show that a symmetricaJ face witli 
a good balance t}etween the two haives is oonsidered 
beautiHii. Any asymmetry in the face is considered to 
have 'character', but any great fmbaianoe in the features 
becomes a source of discomfort for tie viewer, it is important 
to remember these deep-rooted psychotogical responses 
when taking portraits. 

When a singie iamp iights the face straight on, ttie lighting 
is flat and tlie fomi of the lace and its textures are minimised. 
Side iighting is purposeiy used in portraiture to cast shadows 
to one side of the face (usually in a ratio of 4:1). Ttiis gentiy 
brBaks up the symmetry of the face, modeiiing and 
emphasising its fomi from the shadows. Window ilght and 
a reffiector used in this ratio can create the most flattering 
iighting for portraits, it the iighting ratio increases beyond 4:1, 
the contrast Isetween the highlights and shadows increase, 
and even a perfectly symmetrical face wiii be cast adversely 
in unbalanced light. Similariy, our expectations of lighting from 
In front or from the side means that we find lighting from 
below the face strange or sinister. 





Martm (above) 



A hooded top and unusually high viev^Kiint frame a face symmetricaJly. The colour of the 
clothing complements the skin tone, cieatjng a dramatic V-shaped shadow. Neither the eyes 
nor the direction of gaze are visible, adding an dement of intrigue. 



Photographan N1n& Indaeit Andaman. 



Teohnioal summary: No chimera details. Shot in slnadow on afairty sunny day witti ttia contrast sitghtfy enl^ancsd 
fri PhatDshop. 
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Agave flower (above) 



The soft focus in this image emphasises shape, form and colour, and gracefuity smudges 

IdrBground detajl. 

Photographen David Prakel. 

Ibchnlcal aummaiy: DIOD 70-300 Zoom Nlkkor wEtti Nikon -h2.9 dioptre supplflmentary closo-up attachment 

and SB-2d ring flash. Umr^ depth of field deepfte small aperture 1/1 SOsac at i22, rsduoed further by focusing 

just in finnt of main flower. 



Appearance of space 

Nowadays, photography Is called a 'lens- 
based medium', in recognition of Ihetaotthat 
sharp focus and lens blur are characteristics 
unique to the medium. An artist can create 
smudged effects working in paint and pencil 
but ncTthing that corresponds convincingly to 
progressive lens blur. In photography, It Is 
geneiBliy assumed that sharpness indicates 
significance - although there are image 
makers wIto have purposefully subverted this 
convention by focusing beyond the subject 

Lenses wtth a long focal length have very 
shallow depths of field even when stopped 
down; very wide-angle lenses almost need 
no focusing, so great is their inhensnt depth 
of field. These diflerences can inftuanoe the 
cteice of focal length - for example, use 
a long focal length lens whens you want 
to have crisp focus, but a rapid fall off 
into t^ur. 



The point of focus Is important, especially 
with portraits where the eyes must bo In 
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perfect focus. It may be necessary to 

ovenlde the automatic tocus on the camera 
to achieve precise or specific focusing 
effects. Switching to manual focus or using 
focus lock are two ways to achieve this. 

The qyality of the out-of-fbcus parts of 
the Image can be Important - especially 
in portrartuns where a very soft, smooth 
quality may be requimd. The lens aperture 
Is responsible for the quality of the blur and 
it will introduce its own shape into the 
out-of-tocus highlights. The more circular 
the aperture, the more satisfying the blur 
This w^ first noted by a camera enthusiast 
in Japan who used the temn 'boksh' to 
descr1t}e the quality of blur In a lens. Lenses 
which retain a circular rather than a Hat-^ded 
aperture as they stop down are highly rated 
for tjokeh - the more blades in the lens irte 
(and therefore the more costly the lens), the 
better the bokeh. Cheap lenses produce six- 
er eight-sided out-of-tocus highlights that 
can detract from the main subjecL 





Selective focus: 1 GbsefocNja: 2 Distant focus; 3 Mid- distance focus. 
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Depth of trefd 

At mHximum lens aperture - when the lens 
is fully open - focus Is a very Wiln plane that 
dmps through the subject, parallel to the 
plane of the filnn or the sensor in a digital 
camera. There is some depth of field, or 
acceptable sharpness, in front of and behind 
the true plane of focus, but this may not 
amount to much. As the lens aperture 
is reduced, or closed down, this apparent 
sharpness begins to extend further in front 
of and behind the plane where the lens is 
focused. The depth of field does not increase 
evenly in front and behind - as a rule of 
thumb it grows one-third in front of the 



focis pofnt and two-thirds tiehfnd. Any part 
of the subject falling within the 'depth of f^eld' 
will appear acceptably sharp. 

Use of the iens aperture gives photographers 
controi over what appears sharp and what 
does not. Throwing the bacl^ground out 
of focus behind the subject is a case for 
maximum aperture; getting the whole of a 
ffower in focus is a case for carefully focusfng 
some way across the flower head and 
stopping down the lens to achieve a depth 
of field that ©ctends over the whole flower. 
Depth of field is reduced the cioser the 
camera is to the subject, and the longer 



t2.B 



Poiri* of focus 



mt 




In these four photograptis you can see how the deptti of field increases as the lens aperture 
gets smaller. 
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thelDcal lengti of the lens used, the 
shallows the depth of field. A depth-of -field 
preview button (on SLR cameras) will show 
how much depth of field you will hs^e at the 
iBking aperture - focusing Is always done at 
maximum aperture. 

Hypalocal focusing is a method of 
maximising depth of field and Is often 
utilised by landscape photographers to 
get images that are sharp from foreground 
to t}aGf<gruund. An autofbous camera will 
focus on infinity Qhe furthest point) In these 
circumstances, which wastes a large part of 
the available depth of field. When a lens is 



focused at infinity the near limit of its deplh 
of field for the chosen aperture Is called the 
hyperfocai dlstaaice. if your lens has one, this 
can be read off the lens depth-of-fieid scale. 
By shifting the focus to the hyperfbcal 
distance the maximum depth of field can 
be achieved for that lens aperture, if the 
tens does not have a depth of field scale 
revert to the one-thind/two-thirds advice. 



fll 



f22 
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Foreground and background 

Much landscape photography disappoints 
the phatogmptier Thd ibsuHs can seem 
too flat, as if thay are bound by the two 
dimensions of the medium. Images can 
enttce the viewer into the small, framed 
worid. One way of achieving that is to 
emphasise the Illusion of depth in the Image. 
Simply lowering the viewpoint will connect 
the viewer to the landscape in a dramatic 
way. An Image taken from a lower viewpoint 
will emphasise the foneground, increasing the 
apparent depth in the image. Landscapes 
taken from a conventiona] standing viewpoint 
are more dertached ^om the viewer. Wlde^ 
angle lenses favour foreground objects, 
enable closer working and have inherently 
gieater depth of field. 

in art, any shape that overlaps and hides the 
background or another sfmpe Is e foreground 
object. Without overlap the two shapes 
might be misinterpreted as side by side 
on a flat plane. Careful choice of viewpoint 
can overlap a foreground frame or part of 
a larger foreground object to increase the 
sense of depth. This lioids good for any 
form of photography and not just landscapes. 
Shadows also provide clues about depth as 
they recede Bkmg the perspective planes of 
the image. 

Umiting the dept^ of fidd will throw the 
foreground or background selectively out of 
focus. This shifts the emphasis within the 
image. Some photographers will intentionaJty 
focus beyond the subject in the foreground 
to cr^te an element of ambiguity or doubt, 
as the apparent subject will then appear out 
of focus in front of a sharply focused world. 
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Through the crowd (above) 



The subject is in the background, but despite this the viewer 'feeis' as though he or she 
Is in thene with the driver, former touring car champJon Wan IWuiier, at the British Touring 
Car event, Brands i-iatch. The camera was manuaiiy pna-focused and panned with a slow- 
enough shutter speed to blur the foreground crowd despite the depth of fieid availabie at 
that working aperture. 



Photographer David Eiswortti. 



Itechnical summary: Nikon D10D with 70-n300mm Sigma zoom, 1V30th sec at 122, ISO 200. 
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^leotlng tons aperture and tfie point of focus gives the photographer oontrol over 
which pfirt and how much of the image is sharp. In contrasft, shutter speed gives 
photographaffs conrtrol over the appearance of motion In the image. The choice for 
the photographer Is eltfier to Iteeze moUon or to emphasEse and liEur It. 

Ihis chapter considers very different approaches to how passing time is shown in images. 
Siow shutter speeds and longer time exposures can portray Ihe movement of objects 
Ihrcrt^h the frame, creating mesmerising blumng shapes tt^ tnacl^ the movement of the 
subject. Other impressive effects include capturing the subject completeiy still whiie others 
move around it over a iong exposure, creating a fescinating diffetientiai between stiiiness 
and moven^nL 

Fast siwtter ^)eeds and high-speed eiectronic flash have produced unique images that show 
time standing stiil, enabling us to analyse phenomena previously unrecorded, such as the 
passage of a buiiet through a piece of fmit or the bureting of a baiioon. iVIodern cameras can 
coml:^ne time exposure and flash to create Images whofB the subject is frozen in a biurry, 
moving worid. There is never-ending appeal in the way the canr^ra seerm to stop the dock. 

In any pholc^raphic situation, there is an ideal or optimum monr^nt to capture the image when 
the dynamic world and the static dements gel perfectiy. Photographer Henri Cartier-Bresson 
coined the tenn 'decisive moment' to describe this phenomenon. We'll iook at capturing the 
'decisive moment' in more detaii, and also cover how sequentiai, rather than single, imag^ 
can show the passing of time in revealing ways. 



Zebra crossing (facing oppoaifce) 



The car and pedestrian are both moving through the rain, but their different speeds create 
diverse effects. The cwiours, graphic road markings, moving iights and solitary figure create a 
memorable image that has the quality of a captured glance - a unique conjunction. 



Photographen Felipe Rodriguez. 

IteGhnicd summary: Fujrfiim Fineplx 52 Pro, Nlkkor SO^OOmm VH, 0.3 sec &t ^.3, i50 1600, cgrrtiBst mcreosed 

6n PlTOtoshop. 
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Masks (abova) 



Taken during a dress rehearsal of Shakespeare's TT^e Te/npesf. 'Mtranda's Dream' was lit 
only by Ihe mving spoti^hts so the performers moved in and through pools of movtng light. 
A sbw-sync flash exposure wi^ flash Illumination was made during a long exposure to capture 
movement and ambience. 



Photographer Sam Handflrson. 



Technical aummary: Nikon 01 00 with Tammn 2^1-1 35mm lens, ISO 80D to aohleve acceptable depth of fietd and 
1/15 sec exposuDs, off-camem Nikon Speedlight flash, fired nmnuelly. 
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Time passing 

In 1S26, Joseph Nic^phore NiSpce placed a 
ptiotosensltive metal pfate Into a 'camera 
obscura' (a lens and box with a viewing 
screen, used to assist artists with 
composition) and polrrled It out of his garret 
workroom window. After an eight-iiour 
exposure, he 'developed' the image with a 
mixture of lavender oil and petroleum to 
reveal a view of the courtyard and its 
buildings with trees and landscape beyond. 
While this was the lir^ ever permanent 
'photograph' from nature, Niepce was 
apparently dissatisfied by the unnatural 
qualify of tfie ilgtit and siiadows. During 
the day-long exposure the sun had moved 
across the sky, unnaturaify Illuminating both 
sides of ttie courtyard. 

Long exposurBS will show any movement 

of the subject during the period that the 
camera shutter is open, in this way, 
photographers can depict movement in 
an otherwise sfeitic medium. There is an 
advantage and disadvantage to blun^d 
movenrient. The downside is that detail is 
lost, but In its favour, coiour becomes more 
enhanced and the line of motion through 
the image is revealed. Popular effects 
include blurred tail- and headlights on 



moving vehicles and the blumed rush of 
water over rocks or from a waterfall. These 
images have become photographic cliche, 
but original and creative examples can still 
be revealing. 

With modern, high-sensitivfty photographic 
materials, time exposures need to t>e made 
in low-light conditions or with the use of 
neutral density filters. This is to achieve the 
long exposure times that will show 
movement of light and subject during 
exposure. The effects can vary immensely. 
For example, a stationary camera can show 
the movement of a subject against a still 
background during a long exposure. 
Camera movement during a time exposure 
can create an overall blur. Exposure times for 
such effects are - even among professionals 
- largely a case of trial and ermr or bracketing 
(a series of connect, under- and overexposed 
images) to produce the desired effect. With 
film, very long exposures cause a breakdown 
In the linear relationship between exposure 
ttne and the amount of light, which can 
cause unwanted shifts in coiour. With digital 
cameras, long exposures can produce 
unwanted noise, and many models feature 
a special long-exposure noise reduction 
capture setting to moderate this. 
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Moments 

In the early days of photography, exposures 
took iBns of seconds rather than fractions of 
a second. But as photographic materials 
Improved to become mone sensttlve to light, 
it was pQs^ble to leduce exposum times 
dramatically. This improvement in materials 
made It possible to slice time Into perfectty 
still nnomenfts, foraver poised and motionldss. 
Most modern cameras feature shutter 
speeds of 1/1 000 sec or faster and, with 
appropriate fiim speeds or ISO sensitivity 
setting for digita], can freeze the moment. 
High-energy studio flashes can create a light 
dumtion of alDOut 1/10,000sec to capture 
something as transitory as a water spfash, 
frozen in time. 



Sports photographers Isam to develop the 
skill of anticipation to capture perfectly fiioz^i 
monnents of play. They focus on a seemingly 
imalavant section of grass on a pitch where 
they vtfalt for the action to occur. Sonnetimes 
autofocus - even of the predictive variety 
- is not fast enough, and they have to rely 
on manual pne-focusing. Having enough 
light to t>e able to stop the lens down to 
get Ihe subject somewhere in the depth of 
Held bracket Is a bonus. Camera panning Is 
sometimes necessary to catch a fast-moving 
subject. This means moving the camera with 
the subject, keeping It sharp against a 
motion-biuned background. 



Photographic images such as these are 
endlessly fascinating and bear repeated 
viewing as they show us something we 
cannot see with the unaided eye, and also 
play with our sense of expectation. Wb know 
what should happen next, but in tlie image it 
never does. 



Happy Sunday morning pacing oppocTte) 



She is suspended forever in mid-air with legs akimbo. The photographer required totaJ 
concentration to retain the background composition while anticipating where the little giri 
would tx>unoe next. The subject momentarily stops at the peak of the bounce, which enables 
the photographer to use a slightly slower shutter speed than would be otherwise required. 
Strong natural light was balanced with flash. 



Photographer; Nina (ndset AncJ^rsan. 



Ibchnl^I aummaiy: No camera details. Contrast a^usted in Photoshop. 
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The decisive moment 

Cartfer-Bnesson^ 'dedsive moment' la 
a much misunderstocxi concept. The 
phrase was, in fact, coined by his American 
publisher, an improvement of the litenaJ 
translation 'images on the njn' for his 1952 
portfbiio. Hie 'decisive moment' means thai 
In each F^ctu re-taking aituatJoni there is only 
one moment wlien ail the compoeitionai and 
emotionaJ elements in the picture coincide at 
their most powerful - as a photographer, you 
had better be able to recognise it! 

Gartier-Bresson did not simply snap one 

criticai picture, however, but wouid make 
a series of images, in aliim showing him 
at work, he c^n be seen taking pictures 
almost contlnuou&ly, without even having 
his camera - invajlably a Leica rangefinder - 
close to his eye. i-lis talent was to recognise 
the moment of the coming together of the 
emotional and composltionai elements 
and to find that frame among his images. 



To see such arrangements, to trfgger the 
shutter to catch them and to bB able to 
rspest this quality of observation is v^at 
makes hte body of photographic w^ 
so rema/kable. 

The decisive moment Is not slm[^ 
capturing the peak of the action, as a 
sports photographer might do. Studying 
Cartler-Bresson's portraits of artists shows 
the principle at work. In an extraordinary 
portrait of the artist Alberto Giacometti 
(1961), Cartier-Bresson t^^^ures the artist 
as he unintentionally, but precisely, minors 
his own statues; the long shutter speed 
emphasises his movement and separates 
Giacometti Itom his work in just one 
dimension. Similarly, in Cartier-€resson's 
porlyait of Avigdor Arikha, there is no set up, 
no posing. It took an instant to capture the 
moment in which the artist moves a canvas 
and fleeftingly minnors his setf-portrait at the 
left of the frame. 



Pffllrait of the artist Avigdor Aiiklia (facing opposite) 



Compositionatly, it might be argued ttiat this is a poorly created image, with the doorframe and 
dark band dividing the Image down the middle. The rfght-hand skle of the image woukl stand 
alone as a superb portr^t of the artist; to have included the self-portrait on the left is simply 
remarkable. Tbe pose of the nude in the painting enhances this uncanny moment, as does 
ttie artist's careful, almost reveierTtla], giip on her canvas. Only In this Instant has everyltiing 
come toge^er. 



PhotogiBpher: Henri Cartier-BrBcson. 



Ibchnical summary: None provided. 
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Sequences 

Corntml of shutter speed enabfes 
photographers to rBprssent time fix>zen or 
blurred in a single image. However, some 
photographers go kirther in their quest to 
overcome the limitations of depicting passing 
time in just one image. 

In 1877p photograptier EadwwaTti Muybridge 
used a sequence of ptiotographs to h^p 
settle a bet. In a series of rapidty taken 
images, he demonstrated that a galloping 
horse can have all four feet off the ground 
at one time. Muybridge used a series of 
cameras, triggered by the horse running 
through shutter strings stretched across its 
path, to produce an eleganrt sequence of 
images. Though he was attempting to freeze 
action, he had unwittingly laid the basis for 
creating 'moving pictures'. What fascinated 
contemporary viewers was the way in which 
compteK actions were bmken down Into 
IndivkJual images. Sequence provide the 



viewer with a way to fast-forward and 
rewind time by jumping ahead or looking 
back through a sequence. They s^w the 
progress of an event or create a namative, 

Muybridge helped lay the foundations for 
the movie Industry, Although he did not 
know it at the time, the sloryboard fonnat 
- which shows the unfolding of a story 
through a sequence of Images over a period 
of time - is now fanillar from movie and 
video planning. Photographers use the 
storyboanj as a source of inspiration - thus, 
in creative termSf the kiee of 'sequence' 
has come full circle. 

In striking contrast to the sequence, it is 
possible to create multiple exposures in a 
single image by using a powerful strobe flash 
that pulses light during a single exposure. 
WHh multiple exposures the images ar^ 
overiaid one on top of the other rather than 
in sequerrtial order. 



Bo^ymati (f^K^ng opposite) 



This sequence of Images explores fear in a similar way to a movie storyboard, but packs 
in more detail. A child's nightmare comes alive as the spooky coat and hat become a real 
bogeyman when the young giri falls asleep. The narrative Is clear, but the viewer Is uncertain 
as to whether It Is real or imagined. 



Photogmptien iXiare r^ictials. 



Technical summary None provide. 
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'...the so-called "rules" of photographic composition 
are... invalid, Irrelevant and immaterial... There are 
no rules of composition In photography, only good 
photographs.' Ansel Adams (landscape photographer) 
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Anned with knowledge atKUit geometry and proportion, how do photographers tackle 
composition in the real worfd? In some sctuations, midh as conventional landscape 
photography, the photographer has control of certain aspects only: they must wait lor 
the right light, are at the mercy of Hie weather ar^l their choice of viewpoint Is otifoai. 
in complete conbiast, the stili-rffe photographer is aisie to control every ctetail, from 
subject arrangement to lighting. Stiii-iife photographers often Impose limits on their work 
t)y studying stili-ltfe pialntlngs or tvy exploring traditions of tlie medium - for example, 
photographing a ^ngle, perfect flower. Fine-art photograp^v shares some similaritids 
with slili life, irrespective of its subject matter, as the artist-photographer often 
researches and revives attematlve or early photographic technlcpjes, someHmes 
in combination witii mod^n technkiues. 

PortraiturB Is an enduring subject for photography. Many portraitists are motivated by 
the endless variations of the hurmn tace. Moving out of the studio into the sitter's own 
enyironment opens up the possibilftles, revealing more about a subject's personality and 
Interaste. As witii portraiture, figura work- depicting ihe nude human fbnri - Is equally 
enduring; the human body is a classic subject for experimenting with shape, light and texture. 

Composition is a much moiB difRcuft prospect for the documentaiy or action photographer, 
but i3| if anything more important in tTansiatlng the narrative of a moment to the viewer. The 
greatest Images from both genres have come about wdien technical excsllencB has been 
combined with vigorous composition, 

in the commercial world, composition may be the skrlfijl interprelatfon of another person^ 
visual Ideas. In advertising and editorial photography, the dictates of the art director or picture 
edited are key to what kind of Ima^ the photographer takes. An image may have to be 
composed around a prescribed design. 

This chapter considers how to use the kJeas described above in many precUcat situations to 
demonstrate how central composition Is to the process. 



VciLiudii stairs ffacinfl opposite) 



Careful geometric composition is applied to a ^eveller^ photograph of tourists climbing a great 
spiral staircase In the Viatican, Rome. Photographic technque is used to blur the moving 
people, contrasting them with tJie precision and solidity of the architeoture. This also tums the 
tourists into spbshes of colour In the o\^rall achrDmatic view, adding a degree of drama end 
showing the photographer^ keen awareness of colour. 



F'hatpgfaphen Trine Simes Ttiome. 

Ibchnlcal Bummaiy: Cenon EOS 30DD (Digiti FMeQ with Canon EB-S ie-55mm lefs, ISO 1G0, tie mmgs was 
selectively desaturated and the backgiDuixl toned, keeping cckm- in tie sutgects on ttve staire. 
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Landscape 

Landscape photography nncorporates ail 
th© elements of composition, but wrft 
laige, hence Its populartty. With landscape 
compasrtlon, the photographer waits for 
light to reveal texture, such as geological 
and archaeological features, to advantage. 
Shape and form are revealed by the 
illumination of the constantly moving sun 
and moon over the forms of the iand. The 
changing seasons clothe the land in wide- 
ranging colours. 

Landscape composition is not simpiy the 
an'angement of elements In the camera 
frame, but an appreciation that the Image 
can be transfonnrted by changes in lighting 
over which the photographer has no control. 
While the photographer has controi over the 
selection of viewpoint, he or she is subject to 
the v^ll of nature when It comes to lighting 
and can only wait and observe. The height 
and direction of the sun determine light in the 
landscape and that Is dictated by the time of 
day and the se^on. Some landscapes - 



such as north-facing coastlines in ^ 
northenn hemisphere -are never lit tiy 
direct sun. Pntience Is the greatest virtue. 
'Sun finder' charts offer guidance on the 
placement of the sun and sun compasses 
can help establish how the light will fall 
across a given landscape. Of course careful 
research in books and magazines helps, 
too. While these aids provide helpfiil 
preparation for a tnp, experience Is the only 
real solution. Certain famous locations have 
very llmrted times in the year when they can 
be photographed - when light penetrates 
a gorge to illuminate a particular feature, 
for example. 

With landscape photography, before the 
photographer composes the Images, he 
or she must consider a sense of place. 
This awarene^ is what motivates the 
landscape photographer to express 
emotional responses to the landscape 
through photographic nneans. Without this 
honesty, landscape photognajc^s will lack 
emotional depth. 



Ijand and £ky (right) 



The ultra wide-angle lens, with Its massive depth of field, enhances the foreground and 
emphasises tt^ sky, creating deep perspective and errticing the viewer Into the Image. 
The patch of snow balances the cloud formation. 



Photographer Meiina Cano. 



Technical aumir^ry: Canon 2QD with Canon lQ-22miii EF-S. 1/125 sec aHl 1 . J80 200, 



still life 

Still life is defined as an aiTHngement of 
[nanimate (Irfsless) obfecfs. W has been 
a popular discipline with patnters and 
photographerB - perhaps^ in part, because 
of Its adaptabllrty. In thlB way, still-life 
composition is in complete contrast k) 
landscape pliotography. With a still life 
everything is under tiro photographer's 
control, Irom the choice of subject to ftie 
background and the quailty of light For tl^ 
reason alone, tt requtres more discipline, as 
there are many more variables to play with. 
It is worth studying the great still-life painters. 
l-ook principally at the compositional balance 
created in their arrangements and how they 
handle light. 

Many photographers approach thefr sUII 
life subjects as simple, geometric solids 
(cubes, cones, spheres). Some have 
practised with little more than a set of 
wooden or paper forms and a single light 
source. In fact, almost any object will do for 
still life, as it is shape and forni thact is of 
prtndpai irrterBSt. 



For Quality, it is best to worit with a large- 
fonmet CBmera. it is easier to use a 5 x 4 
transparency mask as a frame to establish 
the viewpoint than to drag the camera 
around. To do this, hold the fiiame 
in front of one eye at roughly the same 
distance as the focal length of the lens 
you Intend to use. 

Hie simplest lighting is from a single light 
source, accompanied by a nef lector to 
control the liglitlng ratio across the set. 
The background can be lit fndependentiy. 
Hiough the greatest still-life control comes 
from having mastery of the studio lights, 
still life outdoors can be even more 
rewarding, using only the natural light 
and perhaps a corner of a garden as a 
setting for pre-seiected props. Arfet- 
photographers such as Andy Gddswoilhy 
and Chris Dniry create and record organic 
still lif^ from materials found in the 
environment. Their approach and choice 
of location is diverse and can Include found 
still lifes in such kx^ons as street martets 
and the corners of potting sheds. 



Elevation {facing opposite) 



Sdiaotive focus and careful use of depth of field turn ttiis simplest of still-lifd images, 
comprising little more than a glass martile and roll of plastic, into a contemptation of colour 
and fomn. The loll and marble being of the same diameter and lying on the same axts give the 
image 'incident', the sense that the marble has appeared from the folds behind it and stopped. 



PhotDgrapheiT Trine Simes TTorne. 



Tachmioot vummeiy: Nikon Coolpix 990^ 



Portrait 

The human face is endlessEy fascinating, 
it is a given fbim witti mfinrte variations. 
Portraits can be handled in either a fofmal or 
a candid style. In a formaJ poftract, the sitter 
and photograpiner have a consensuai 
understanding of the event and usualiy 
work together to create the image. GandM 
portraits are taken when the subiect is 
unaware of the photographer and fs more 
leiaxed and naturai. Both lands of portraits 
are revealing in different ways. 

Though studio work is often more cioseiy 
associated with formaJ portraits, good candid 
pictures can also be taken in the studio. 
Formai portraits can be taken on iocation 
away from the studro. Simple window light 
and a reflector can be ail that is needed for 
a fbnnai portrait of a sitter relaxed in tfieir 
own surroundings. 



To find the ^essence' of a personaihy it 
Is OFften most effective to focus solely on 
the face. Environmental portrarture in 
contnast includes the subfect's surTOundir^ 
to provide contrast and context, such 
as their occupation or psKsion , or to reflect 
their status, 

Photographtng two or morB people formaity 
or Infbnnally can be a challenge. How the 
sitters use their personal space and respond 
to each other affects how the viewer 
interprets the image. Individuals positioned 
too dosely together may appear to be tense 
and uncomfortable, despite their 'fake' 
smiles. With subjects who are known to each 
other, the photographer can explore 
the dynamics of their relationship. 



Sisters (facing opposite) 



The tightest of in-camera cnops caplunes a moment of InHmacy between two steters, made ali 
the stronger by showing only one half of each face - theiB is a whole face in this picture, but it 
belongs to two peoplel Cutting out the background Bnd details of clothe and hairstyles 
creates a timeless quaJHy. 



Photographw: Nina Indset Andersan. 



Technical aummaryr No camera details. Taken in shadow on a very brighft, sunny day with a white reflector to 
sckt modelling to the Facea, contrast edjusted in Photoshop and converted io bieok and whH:e- 
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Documentary 

Because Its subject matter Is not primarily 
aBsthetio, the mie of composition in 
documentary photography can be 
underBStfmated. Yet it Is only well-composed 
images that will catch the public attention. 
Documentary photography Is closely linked 
to photolournalism and reportage, but may 
not share their sense of 'newsworthiness'. 
By definition, rt is a form of photography 
that creates a document, a recond. Even fts 
practitioners disagree about its objectivity 
or, as some would argue, lack of it. The 
contradiction at the heart of documentary 
photography is that the most meaningful 
images can only be made through close 
engagement with, and understanding of, the 
subject However, that level of involvement 
can challenge a wholly objective position. 
Whatever your feelings about that, it can 
be one of the most rewarding forms of 
image-making. 

Documentary photography is typicaliy 
project-based, in as much as a photographer 
will take either a commission or a subject of 
thejr choice and create a series of Images, 
usijaliy over a period of lime, to document 
the subject. Despite requiring objectivity, 



some documerrtary photographers have a 
more overtly political agenda and they make 
this quite claar, while thera are those who 
want to create change by applying pressure 
via their Images - this is province of the 
so-called 'concemed photographer'. 

The Images shown opposite are by 
photographer John Darwaii, published in the 
1986 book The Big Dftch (now out of print). 
Though Darweil disavows documentary 
photography, larigely on the grounds outlined 
above, he concurs with the description of 
himself as an 'independent' photographer. 
His study of the Manchester Ship Canal was 
originally made in the 1980s and still tours 
In exhibition today. Darweil describes tiie 
praject: 'l^y intention was to capture &^Bry 
aspect of the canal at a time when Its future 
lay In the balance, from the boat crews and 
swing bridge keepers to the industry on its 
banks to the landscape through which It 
passes, and In many cases fonned, this 
worit stands as a testament to a bygone 
age.' Subsequent projects have Included 
industrial change, foot and mouth disease, 
the representation of mental heahh and the 
history of nuclear technology. 



No, 9 do<^ ffaoing oppoatep top) and Ship dismantiers (bottom) 

These i mages are taken from The Big Drtch, a study of the Manchester Ship Canal in the 1 980s. 
Ptiotographer: John Darweil. 

Ttef^hnlcal aunmary: 6 x 9cm fcrmat FP4 filni with a SOmni wide-angle ^3, piinrb ^n a limited edrtfon of ten) 
made on Agfa Record Rapid 24 x 20ifi paper ard s^enium-toned. 



Figure 

We are endlessly fascinated by our own 
representHtion - whether faces in portrarts, 
theciothed body, in fashion photography, 
for exampie, or wrth the unique variations 
of the nude fomri. The nude has a long and 
conlroversfai, but compel iing history, from 
the human body as classicaJ study of form 
and liglnt, via glamour photography, to 
pornography. Tlie approach to and 
motivation for each of these genres may 
be radically different - from fine art to 
commercial to exploitative, but any 
photography of the human body is likely to 
provoke an emotional response and some 
kind of debate. The boundaries shift over 
time with public taste and the law. It is worth 
considering where the boundaries are for you 
and your own audience. 

There is a difference between a picture of 
a naked person and a nude. To be naked 
is to be vulnerabtep Intimate, whereas the 
nude is depersonalised. Techniques for 
photographing the nude often include 
framing the torso to crop out the faca 



Facial expressions, like props, can introduce 
k)aded messages into your images. If you do 
decide to include a person's face consider 
that a made-up face and a naked body 
together may carry an undesirable message. 
As well as an aesthetic approach, nude 
photography requires plenty of practicsll 
organisation: for location, warmth and 
privacy, and ensuring that there are no 
marks ontiie body from underclothes. 
Consider too whether your sitter - male 
or female - wishes to be chaperoned. 

Composltionaily, rt is difficult not to be 
overwhelmed. In the studio, it is best 
to start with uncomplicated lighting and 
some simple poses - talk through poses 
with your model before you begin 
photography, perhaps refefenclng 
classic nude images to olarily what you 
are looking for Use lighting to reveal 
the body's fomi and textures, exploring 
the abstraction of shape and line or 
emphasising sensuality. Shooting the nude 
in the landscape requires exceptional skill 
and careful consklefation of matters of tastei 



Nude (f^f ng opposita> 



This is a timeless, classic nude study that uses low-key presenlntion and a simpfy framed 
torso. The l€fft-to-right diagorrai rises across the picture giving a sense of height and stature. 
The lighting is contmlled to perfection, raveaiing form and tdxtune on the upper body and 
leading leg and silhouetting the body shape against the backdmp. Tlie weight of the body Is 
also hinted at by the folds of cloth on the surface on wtilch the nrKxiei sits whens she supports 
herself on her unseen, outstretched arm. 
Pholographen Eric ^lletmon. 

Ibchnlcal summary: Nikon D70 \Affth Nllcan 28-7Qmm zoom lens, 1/125 sac at 15.6, ISO 20Q, cropped and 
oonverted to Mack and white in Photoshop. 




MKH Escort (above) 



After his degree, Dan/id Elsworth specialised tn motorsport photography. This image was talcen 
on the Grizedate Forest Raliy in December 2Q02. Beworth explains: The Escort wastnaveliing 
down a straight at around 70mph. The shot was at 1730sec wtiiie panning and puiling the tens 
out from full zoom at 35mm to 1 9mm.' Elsworlh's dramatic, ciose-up image pitches the viewer 
irrto the action. With this ima^, Eisworth transcends the standard sports image by ti^nsiating 
flTe excttement of tfie moment. 



Photogn^ihw: Davkt Bsworth. 



Teohnical siffiunary: Canon EOS 5 with 19-35Fnm tens, Fuji Sensia 400 film. 
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Action/sports 

Outstanding sporting images transcend interest in the game 
or sport. Tliey say sometliing about human endeavour or 
achievement. It is not enough to simpiy capture the peak 
of the action. Whiie this may appeai to the sports fan, there 
has to be an additfonaJ eiement to capture the irrterest of the 
generai viewer Strong composition can give action shots 
this bacidsone. 

To some extent, with sport, the subject matter may i3e much 
mofB famiiiar to the photographer. IHa or she may ainaady i:>d 
familiar wrth the ruies of the game, but what is impressive - 
and essentiai to the Job - is their abiitty to pre-visuaiise and 
react to rapidiy changing events. For the sports photographer, 
com position must be unconscious and immediate. Simpiy 
capturing the event can be difficult enough - as one ex-Wow 
York Times sports photogmpher put it: 'if you see it happen 
in the viewfinder you havent caught it on fiim.' Anticipation 
is everything. Sports photographers need situationai 
awareness and a sixth sense to anticipate the exceptionai 
event before it happens. 



Photographers must aiso be awane of what m gong on 
beyond the lieid cf play Quite often, coilaterai events make 
the great images from sporting moments. These may be 
happening in the crowd rather than on the fieid. The great 
reaction shots ars often scooped just tDefore and after play. 
These images provide the human eiemerrt, defining the 
doubts, despair, triumphs and thriiis of the moment, images 
such as these are the outcome of the photographer's weii- 
honed sense of opportunism. 



Fine art 

Some photographic genres merge or 
crossover witti others and it is often the 
context of the image that defines it. Fine- 
art photography is a case in point, it is 
possibly one of the most misunderstood of 
the photographic genres. For our purpose^ 
fine-art photography is that which is 
undertaken for rts aesthe^ vaiuee atone. 



Wbrking coiialDorailvely with friends and 
^miiy, IVIeivin creates improvised situations 
invoiving play with costumes and masl^ to 
cnoate those figures. The photographic cut- 
out paper dolts are placed In relationship 
with other objects in the studio or locations 
in created 'playgrounds' full of personal 
^sociations and connections, inspired by 
folk tales and myths. 



The artbt- photographer uses the 
photographic medium as a vehicle for 
creative self-OKpresslon and their work is 
often highly constructed to produce 
particular meanings. This might involve 
complex manipuFations of materials, props, 
backgrounds and looatians or incorporate 
altemative or historic processes, possibly In 
combination with modem digital technlQues. 

Art^- photographer Karen Melvin is 
interested in portraiture and setf-portratture. 
She has v^rkad on a ser^ of still-life 
photograplis on thts theme, collectively 
entided 'Paper Dolls', The series explores 
time, memory and family relationships, 
connecting the private world of everyday 
events with the mythology of fairy tales. 
The 'paper dolls' are black- and-white 
photographic figures pnDduced by the 
artist for use in her colour images. 



in compositional iBrms, the inrmges are 
quite unusual and offer specific challenges 
for the photographer They mix two- and 
thrse-dimensional objectSt wtiich requires 
careful lighting and sensitivity 1o scate 
and proportion. Using the photorealistic 
miniatures and everyday objects enables 
Melvin to explore the social dynamics in 
the relationships between family members, 
old and young, male and female or parent 
and child. Melvin accesses tJie fantasy 
wodd of her childhood play and reflects 
on the innocence and fragility of her 
grandchildren. The stJII-lifs arrangements 
are then rs-photographed on large-format 
colour negative film, the colour rebalanced 
in Adobe Photoshop and printed as large 
fine-art prints lo axpiort the full range of 
detail. Her work demonstrates the complex 
relationship between motive and execution 
required Ibr fine-art photography. 



Family tfacing opptatte) 



This image was one of the first in a series of 25 'Paper Doll' images. 



Photographen Karen Melvin. 



I^ctinlcfll summary: MPP 5x4 view camefB, mixed dayliglrt and flash, Fuji NPS colour negative scanned on 
Nikon LS450QAF scanner, 30 x 40in colour eixhlbition prints ifom Epson 7600 wide-format printer on Hahnemuhle 
Cotton Rag 300g paper. 



Advertising 

Composition plays quite a dfffereot mie In 
advertising photography. Composing images 
Ibr use In adverts requires tlie photograpiTer 
to consider how the Image may be used 
beyond its taking. Will text be overlaid on 
the Ima^e? Will the Image woric alongside 
other images? Will it be used for magazine 
publishing or on the Web? PhotographerB 
tend to use larige-fonnat view cameras for 
this kind of work, as they offer complete 
control of perspective and deptti of fi^d - 
regardless of whether they are equipped 
with a film or digital back - and because the 
Image size is already large, thay psxiduce the 
highest-quality images. Elements such as 
headlines or copy must be Incorporated Into 
the overall look of the image. Even In the 
digital era, tracing paper and wax crayons 
are still used to plan complex images where 
space needs to be crea^ for text overlaying 
an image or for a secondary image or 
lllustnatkin. The large ground-glass screens 
on teinge-format canvas make this easy. 



As incomplete material, advertising images 
can look quite unbalanced, with lots of space 
around the frame, waiting to be overiaid 
wtth tect or other imag^. The photographer 
must consider using an apptopriate density 
of tone or contrasting colour so that text 
can stand out clearly against the Image, 
especially if the image is to be used behind 
text. The art director usually dictates the 
require look and the photographer must 
respect this choice when shooting and 
lighting in the studio. Placing text onto an 
Image can have a dramatic effect on tiie 
parception of depth and needs to be taken 
Into account early on In the process. 



Anti-smoking health and beauty {facing oppositep top) 

A strong visual health message delivered through contrasts. The perfect symmetry of the jar 
and ttie dynamic angle of the cigarefttB butt the soft, light tones and the darK, sharp image of 
the ash add to the tension created by the violent stubbing out of a cigarette in a pot of face 
ciBam. It all shouts: 'Smoking will damage your looks.' The incredible detail of a lange-format 
image makes ttie message even more intense. 
Photograplien Kevin Summers Photography. 
Art diiBctiQiY: Hamian Colline. 
Ibchnical summary; 10 x 6 film camera with 240mm lens, Fuji Velvia 50 RVP. 



Crystal Cniis^ Iron pacing opposite^ iaottomy 



A clever and direct visual metaphor where the smoothing Iron serenely steams through a sea off 
blue fabric. The crop adds inrunediacy ^kJ tensk>n. 



PlMtogiBptien Kevin Siimmere Photography. 



Technical S4jmmaryr 10x6 Him camera with 240mm lens, Fuji Valvia 50 IRVP. 
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Originaijty r> 




'Trust that little voice in your head that says 
"Wouldn't It be interesting if..." and then do it' 
Duane Michals (photographer) 



152 153 



In this final secUon of ttie tiook, we bring togolher tf^ Ideas 1ht)m previous chapters and 
consider how to develop e personal style, to discover ways to create inventive and 
thoif^t-fNiwolung images. VWII look at the importance of knowing in advance what 
kM Of Image Is requlmd fr<mi a photographic sltuaUon, and finding solutions to 
photographic problems before you even pkrk up a cmn^a. 

The 'Explom, Isolato, organise' section looks at the mechanism of composition as theorised by 
FJhotognapher Andreas Feintnger, which promotes pne-visualisation, 'wctftong' the subject 
to develop new photographic solutions and using simple compositional njfes to give order 
and coherence to an Image, 

Knowflng the mles is one thing, but what happens when the F^rotographer breaks or bends 
the 'rules' of composition? We look at techniques for deliberately incorporating Imbalance 
in images by going agaJnst the conventions, and methods for creative cropping to create an 
effect. We explore the use of humour in the image, analysing why we find certain pictures 
amusing and how you can be best prepared to take advantage ot comic photo opportunfttes. 
Contrast is another effective compositional tod. We look at the power of contrasting moods 
and creating contrast between subjects to add tension and dynamism to an image. Cok>ur is 
an immense subject in its own right, but we'll take a brief look at how cdour works with 
composition to create abstract effects. 

Digital technology has alr^dy pushed so many boundaries nn photogr^hy and created new 
opportunities for image-making. There are advantages and disadvantages to working digitally 
and using image-editing software and we'll look at this in more detail. 

W^'ll conclude by ^qiioring ways to incorporate approaches to composition in your own 
image-maiang. 



V!anezia fliacing opposita) 



Personal vision needs only Inspiration. This is a digital composite image of Venice. Two images 
were layered witii the frame and sepia-style toning applied digrtaJly. The light rays ar& autherrtic. 
Pholoflrephon Jean Sdbastlen Monzani. 



Twhnioal miFiirnary: 3,2h/lftt Canon POwershot S30. 1/30sec at 12.6, ISO 200. 
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Developing your own view 

Developing a personal style is important 
for every serious photographer, not just the 
professional. A good way to get started with 
discovering your own style is to pick a single 
subject and to try many different approaches 
to photographing it. Choosing one topic 
enables you to fully explore your subject 
matter and how it can be treated 
photographically. 

A prestigious camera course in America 
once gave attendees only two sheets of 
handout notes. The first consisted of just 
three lines: 'One lens. One film. One 
developer.' The second read: 'Just take the 
picture.' This was a powerful way of bringing 
home the point to students that too many 
photographers lose out by not mastering 
their equipment. It is so easy to feel weighed 
down by camera features and technical 
options that you never get on with the 
picture-taking itself. To express yourself 
fluently with a camera - and that is what 



composition is all about - means that you 
must be so familiar with the equipment you 
can use it blindfold. 

Beyond the initial outlay, digital cameras 
offer the photographer a no-cost option 
for experimentation - although, obviously, 
the bottom-range cameras may not 
offer sufficient technical control for a 
photographer to make informed choices. 
Compact digital cameras may be great 
for travelling and taking snapshots, but 
are more difficult to learn from. Digital 
SLRs offer better manual control - and, 
therefore, flexibility - but are considerably 
more expensive. 

Starting out with a simple manual camera 
takes a lot of technical complexity out of the 
equation and allows you to get on with the 
creative process, to concentrate on the 
subject and on composition. This allows 
what you have to say to come through 
more clearly. 



'The camera always points both ways. In expressing the 
subject, you also express yourself.' 

Freeman Patterson (photographer) 



Mind matters (facing opposite) 



Mercedes Fages-Agudo began working with reflections while taking a photography class in 
Massachusetts. Shop-window reflections have since become a theme for her work. These 
images have featured in exhibitions and in the collaborative book Second Storey, which explored 
the appearance of buildings above street level in downtown Rochester, New York. This portrait 
of her partner was taken while attending a conference in Edinburgh. Turning to wait, his reflection 
in the shop window appears to be issuing from the head on the poster inside. The image was 
adopted as the publicity poster illustration for the sixth annual Photographer's Path exhibition at 
the High Falls Gallery in Rochester, New York. 



Photographer: Mercedes Fages-Agudo. 



Technical summary: Pentax ZX50 (US), 35-75mm zoom lens, Kodak Elitechrome 200. 




Rnal image^ Ahnmoulh (above) and working the subject (betow) 

Worfdng the subject from all angles to experiment with composition. Moving In Hne with the 
ksGAj Hie lower viev^soint and tighter crop on the boat provides the stsiongest composlUon. The 
fbmn and texture of mud and hull are perfectly revealed - with rich reflected light from the hull. 
Photographer David Pr^kel. 

Itehnlcal symmary: 18 expcssums In 11 mlnutea, Anal shot at 4.46pm. Nikon [>100 with 18-35mm Zoorn-Nikkor 
at 1dmm, 1/1dO sec at f6.7. 




% £ 
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ExplorBp isofate^ organise 
It is all too easy to walk up to a photographic 
subfect, lift the camera to the eyOp press the 
shutter and hope to capture what you've 
seen. Ideaiiy, you shouid Icnow beforehand 
what you warrt tiie finished image to tool; 
like. Pre-visuaiisation underpins the act 
of composition. 

Photographer and writer Andreas Fefningef 
said that composrtion was a three-part 
pmcess - exploration, isoiation and 
organisation. You can prepare for your 
subject before you even loucii a camera 
or reach the iocation. Preparation is key. 
if you aiready know what you intend to 
photograph, think around the subject in 
advance. From which angies wouid you 
photograph it? i-iow wiii it change in drfferent 
lights? iHow wiil you cope with movement? 
By thinking ahead in this way you can solve 
potential probiems. 

Exploration 

Know what it is about the subject you want 
to say photographicaiiy. Bringing this idea to 
consciousness is vital as this wiii then dhve 
your photographic vision. Expioradion of the 
subject begins and continues with both eye 
and camera, iooking for angies, viewpoints 
and at how the subiect relates to potentiaJ 
backgrounds, if you can, take a range of 
preliminary images to expiore your ideas - 
digital cameras are ideal for this. 

isolation 

Isolation is the proems of reducing your 
options to those that work best. Select the 
important aspects of the subject using 
techniques such as selective focusing and 
depth of freid. The aim is to reduce visual 
clutter and cxinfusion. Choice of lens, 
viewpoint- even materials - can do this. 
Once a potential exposure has been 



established, you can then choose the 
appropriate combination of shutter 
speed and aperture to favour either the 
appearance of motion or deplh of field In 
the final image. 

Organisation 

Organisation is the process of choosing the 
frame and composing the arrangement of 
the elements within the frame to achieve 
the finished picture. This is the part of the 
process that most of us mean when we use 
the temn 'composition'. However, without the 
important preliminaries of exploration and 
isolation this stage may produce a well- 
ordered image, but one that contains little 
that expresses your personal vision. 

Working the subject 

When you find your subject, work through 
Ihe process of 'explore, isolate and ongEmise' 
until you are happy with the result. By way 
of example, look at the images shown 
opposite, which follow this process of 
experimentation and selection. The texture 
of the estuary mud, the form of the boat 
hull, its crazy angle and the quality of late 
afternoon that was already fading - all 
conspired to catch my attention. Shooting 
from the shadow side of the hull produced 
lens flare and wasnt successful. A shot 
of close-up detail didn't work due to poor 
viewpoint - the white stripe on the boat hull 
merges into similarty toned water and there 
is poor lighting qualrty in the shadows. 
Tackling the shot from the other end of the 
boat was no better as the subject became 
lost in the poorly placed horizon line. 
Shooting reflections in the water pool was a 
good idea, but time was running out and the 
sun sinks quickly. The portrait format is 
acceptable, emphasising the angle of the 
masts, the light now beginning to fully reveal 
the form of the hull. 



Humour 

Psychoanalyst Sigmund Freud theorised 
that humour was 'the novel juxtaposition of 
two ideas'. Freud's definilion offers 
photographers a way to create Images that 
are teasingly ambiguous or out-and-out 
humofous. The choloe of viewpoint and 
picture-taking angle can often align two 
objects that may seem innocuous separately, 
but absurd together. This trick Is a favourite 
of press photographers. At political rallies 
and conferences ttiey often frame the 
speaker against part of a party slogan or 
logo - the press photographer's equivalent of 
aligning some poor unsuspecting individual 
wtth the stag*^ head on the waJI so they 
appear to have 'grown' a pair of antlers. This 
approach exploits the spatial possibilities of 
the photographer's art to humorous ends. 



Equally productive for the photographer 
are opportunities to play with time. Just 
as v^ love to solve the puzzle of images 
wrth more than one meaning, we take 
special pleasure In freezing an amusing 
instance in a single image - what would 
be considered a 'sight gag' in cinema or 
on stage Because of Its ability to freeze 
time, photography can create an enduring 
Joke, In which the Inevitable threatens, but 
never happens; where the visual 'punch 
line' is hinted at, but never delivsrad. 

It Is a challenge to consciously create 
successful humorous images -the images 
tend to find the receptive photographer 
rather than the other way around. For 
photogrBphens, humour, like fortune, 
favours the prepared mind. 
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Ctoud supporter {facing oppose) 



Two simple subjects, SLich as a wall and a cloud, can be aligned so tJiat tlie cloud app^u^ to 
rest on 1he waii lor a whiie. It is not a 'beiiy laugli' of a joke ~ nor is it intended to be - but you 
cannot help but smiie every time you see such an image. 



Photographflr: Todd l_3fflar. 



Tdchnical suinmaY: Sony Oyt>ershot OSC-F717. 1/125 sec a! IS. 



One Way - San Franaisco, 2001 (belovif) 



An axampie of Freud^ 'nova^ juxtaposition'. The viewpoint juxtaposes the traffic sign witli the 
reiigious statue. The dramatic tighting adds to the sense that the sign is directing lost souis'. 



PhDiographsn Adam Moom. 



Technical summary: l-lasselblad ^QTCM with dOma\ Zei^ tens, 5 minutes at H, Koda^ Wtm 100 deveioped in 
Agfa Hodinal, Sepia-tonedp silver tial ids prirrt with SQirie edge burning. 




Contrasts 

The Bauhaus movemdnt m 1 920& Germany 
taught that an image that captursa and holds 
the attention must contain a dynamic based 
on contrast or contrasts. For many, 'contmst' 
in photography means biack and white or 
dark and iight, but there are many attematlve 
ways in which the subfect can contrast with 
the background, or Ibr there to b& contrail 
wfthin the subject itsetf. 

Photograph efE ieam to exploit difference. 
Ttie strongest contrast Is between a dark 
shape and a light background or vice versa. 
However, beyond contrast of tone, there are 
contrasts of orientation or texture. Select 
viewpoint and lighting that wilt raveaJ these 
differences in your images. 

Ideas about contrast in photography 
evolved out of cobur theories developed 
by painter and art theoretician Johannes 
Itten, who taught at the Bauhaus. itten^ 
theories of contrasts, colour and f onn were 
developed to give art and design students a 
feeling for materials. The theories werB aiso 



apF^fed in the Bauhaus approach to 
photography. Students were given a tisi 
of 'contrasts' and were initially asked to 
produce pairs of photographs that contrasted 
with each other. Ttie second, more difficult, 
stage of the exercise was to combine the 
contrasting elements In Just one Image. 

Tlie list, below, is similar to that stijdied by 
the Bauhaus photographers. It can be used 
as a mental exercise to imagine how to 
incorporate these contrasts into images 
or It can t>e used as a basis for cnsating 
real images. Some examples are quite 
straightforward, others more abstract 
and conceptual. The Idea of Incorporating 
contrast into images is not just appHcabie 
to fine art photography, but to all genres of 
the subject. Contrasts can be Incorporated 
into every picture you make to create 
energy and dynamism. As ttie Baufiaus 
list suggests, all the formal elements 
can be opposed and used dynamic^iy; 
photographic ^pects such as fbcos or the 
appearance of motion c^ be contrasted 
in this way too. 



paint - line 


large -small 


cftagmal-drT;uler 


rough - smooth 


arBfi-l[ne 


[ong- short 


slralghft-ajrvad 


haid-sQft 


line-fciody 


bnoQd- narrow 


fiound- square 


heavy -light 


area -body 


much-llttia 


horizontal -vertical 


strong -weak 




many-faw 


high - ksw 




€^111 - moving 


ligKt-dark 


Ik^uid- solid 




contrnuoLB - irrtermitterrt 


bfack- white 


pointed - blunt 






transparant - opaque 


Poyd-fiott 





LEst of contrast pare. 



Lamp and contrail {above) 



In terms of form, colour and orientation, the silhouetted unltt lamp conlronts ttie aircraft 

condensation trail left across the sky. The soft, pink glow of a setting sun offers contrast in a 

cHysky, 

Photographer David PrSkel. 

l^chnical summanf: Lsica R4, 1&0mm EEmartt, Ektachnome 200 Pro. 



^Exaggeration is a vital ingredient of art' 

(unattributed) 



Imbalance 

Photographers can choose to shake up 
their compoBitions by intentionally breaking 
the 'rules' of composition and cneafting 
an imbalance in their Innages. For some, 
Ibcusing beyond the subject and cropping 
the subject In an extreme way am techniques 
that can shift the balance of an image and 
unsettle the viewer. 

Unusual and challenging perspectives are 
afforded by using a super wide-angle, fish- 
eye or extreme telephoto lens, though the 
profusion of this kind of image In the media 
does senile to lessen their impact. Tills 
means that photographers have to work 
hard^ to find new angles - for examplei 
looking for a viewpoint and angle that 
disorientates the viewer. Such effects work 
besrt ff they ane exaggerated, so experiment 
and bebokj. 



1-andscape photographens can disorientate 
the viewer by removing the horizon from the 
Image, which takes away the usual frame 
of reterence. Making an extreme close-up 
will abstract the Image and reduce the 
subject to graphic representation. This 
can be disturbing as it removes all reference 
to scale. 

In temis of colour, f^hion photographers 
long ago began to experiment \M\ the 
viewer's expectation by cross-processing 
their films, producing bizane, but consistent 
colour shifts throughout their Images. Cross- 
processing invoh/es developing a colour 
film in the wrong chemistry. Digitally, these 
effects are now quite straightforward to 
imitate without resorting to chemical effects 
- it also means you can have a 'straight' 
version of your image without sacriftcing 
the original. 





Lfi Grande Wheel 
(facing opposite} 



A long exposure captures 
the lights and movennent of 
the Ferris wheel. The 
cxottement of tho falignDund 
is perfectly encapautated. 
Pheilographen Bill Taylor. 
Tochnicel summary: Nikon D70, 
t2mni IsnSt 1/2 sac at ^2, 
ISO 200. 



Skyscraper (fibov^ 



Tlie diagonals and the fallmg' tower block give the viewer the 
impriDSSlon that disaster Is Imminent. Tlie picture ImllBtes the 
dizzying effect you get putting your head back and turning 
round to look at the buildings above you in the city. 



PhotogrQphsrr Wilson Tsoi. 



Ihchnical summaiy: Hlkon D70 Nikkor aO-^QOmm f2.B AF-D, 1/BOG ! 
atfS. tSO200. 
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Cropping 

In 'Size in the frame' (page 98], we ioolced 
at Bulpiect plaoementp cropping and the 
importance of composing in-camefa. 
Some piiotographers find it difficuit to 
compose in-camera, Wiiile tlie process iias 
many advantages, there are times when it is 
beet to finesse the crop after the image has 
been taken. Strong cropping can mai<e 
an image. 

There are two major considerations when 
cfopping. The first is the fomn of the f inaj 
irmige Irame; rt is worth keeping in mind the 
proportion of the image when choosing a 
crop. Of coursep this should not prevent you 
from creating severeiy cropped images if 
appropriate to the subject matter and the 
ftnai presentation. For prints, a pair of good 
cropping 'eils' with dimensions mari<ed on 
one side heips. You can cut your own elEs 
Irom biaci^ card. Computer cropping to a 
target aspect ratio (and nasolution) is very 
straightfonward. Image-edtting software now 
pennits free rotation of the Crop box, v^idi 
can be used to either square up a wayward 
horizon or to produce a compieteiy new siant 
on the image. 

There is no reason to choose rectanguiar 
or square frames when cropping - an 
asymmetricai crop can create a complete 



shift fn emphasis. Try a trapezoid so that only 
two sides of the rectangie are paraliel. 
American photographer Robert Heineciten 
produced puzzie images from sections of 
cropped prints. Ciroi^ and eiiipses tend to 
iooit dated, as can the soft-edged 'vignette'. 
it rs easy to controi these effects digitaliy 
and Ft is weil worth experimenting with the 
technique on certain subjects. 

A second consideration concerns the 
piacement of the subject in the new image. 
You can iocate the point of interest with 
mathematical precision, but ideaily you 
shouid tnjst your visual instincts and crop 
around the subject in a way that seems to 
you to visually 'ftt'. If the image is important, 
mari« the crop temporarily with black paper 
and try living with the cropped image for a 
while to judge the effect. 

Tidying up 

The most minimal cropping of an image is 
still worthwhile, for example to tidy up or 
remove distracting or intrusive elements 
from the edge of the frame - often these 
are invisible during the picture-taking, 
particulariy with a camera that does not 
show 100 per cent of the view. If the print 
is for exhibition, cutting a slightly smaller 
window in the overiay mat does this fonn 
of cropping most effectively. 



IHoe cnitture (left) 



Thte Iconic Image of a poor cotton wori<er was achieved by deliberate hard cropping In-camera 
tD exclude the head. W9 pay more attention to the clothes and the worker's hands in the 
absence of the subject's facial features. The hands become the subjecf^ identifying featuie, 
through which the namattve of the subject's life is told. The crop around the subject enabies 
the viewer to interpret not simply the hartlship of the individual, but of all migrant woriters. 



Photographen Dorotliea Lange. 



Technical sufnmafy: h4one provided. 



Colour 

As one of the key elements of composition^ pune colour Is a 
subject worthy of exploration in its own right. Colour provides 
a rich source of opportunity for the photographer, with its 
strong associations wltfi moods. However, colour is drfficult 
to capture without introducing secondary compositional 
elements such as shape, te)rture or form. The tmly abstract 
colour image is hard to find in the real wodd, and it is a 
challenging exercise to photograph something to leave 
only colour De-focusing the lens will abstract the image to 
some extent, though it still requires some careful composition 
to isolate the colour from its envinonment. Garden flowers 
and Indoor plants are a great source for this kind of colour 
composition. 

Skies make a perfect subject for abstract colour Images. 
Although the colour range is wide and rich, it will n^er 
include certain portions of the colour wheel. With skies, 
you Kin be certain that your Images will be completely 
orfginaJ. Water and reflections offer a wider range of colours, 
but can be surprisingly difficult to capture successfully with 
good Image sharpness; the water surface Is usually much 
closer than the reflections in it appear to t^e. (The same 
problem occurs when photographing a mimar - you can focus 
on the frame or the refection, but not both.) To achieve this, 
you require a small aperture, which means using a longer 
shutter speed, and this risks a little image movemerrt. 
i-iowever, encountering and solving problenns of this kind 
is part of the enjoyment. 

Once you have tackled an obvious source of colour. It 
becomes easier [and somewhat addictive) to source these 
interesting qualities in more unusual subjects, such as lichen 
on a stone wall, which displays an une)^ect©d anay of 
colours - or in the colour of the stone itself. A personal 
favourite Is weathered and peeling paint, which can be 
found In all kinds of locations - from the lx>ats moored 
on the quayside of fishing villages to the distressed walls of 
old cottages. 




RjgtCbelow) 



Thb looks tike a landscape. Tbe reality: it is an oil-soaked, msting engine cover on an 
eKcavaftor. A loose cl^tn has scaned tlie surface, bfBaking tinmygh the new paint to the 
ancrent colours beneath. 



Photographw: DsiAd Pr^flE. 



Tdchnlcal summary: Nikon 01 DO with eOmm Mictn-Nlkkor, 1>20D96aat f8. 




Digital Imaging 

The intioducttoo of digital technok>gy 
to photography has, without doubt, 
transfonmed it for ever. On the one hand, 
It offers unlimited scope for imBge-oorrection 
and enhancement, as well as experimentation 
with composition, montage and other special 
effects. Once in the c£gital domain, image 
data becomes completely manipulable. 
The possibilities are limrted only by 
imagination. On the other hand^ conventional 
photography has suffered somewhert. 
The impact of digital on technological 
development for the consumer has 
m^nt that film -based companies have 
axed product ranges or simply gone out of 
business, which has affected the range of 
choice for traditional photographers. This is 
essentially a practical matter, but digital also 
impacts directly on composition in temns of 
pfB-visuailsation. By shiftir^ the emphasis 
away from capture to post-production it can 
encourage photographers to rely on a quick- 
i\K approach to image-makrng, rather than 
perfecting ^eir skills in-camera. Without 
wishing to denigrate digital entirety, the ease 
with which photographers can now 
manipulate natural and other phenomena - 
sunsets, for example - has debased the 
natural effects that can be captured in the 
moment in-camera. Photographers now 
present composite iandscapes where skies 
have been dropped in to look 'real'. Heavily 
stylised images increasingly replace well- 
composed ones, and we are in danger of 
forgetting what the real world looks like, tt 
is worth keeping these concerns in mind for 
your own photography. What kinds of effects 
are you after? How authentic do you want 
your photography to be? 

On balance, however, digital imaging gives 
photographers an ideal opportunity to 
experiment This is not the same as taking 
as many images as possible simply 



to see ^/vhart cromes out'. Experimentation 
is about setting up an idea iDaforshand, 
exploring a particular approach and 
evaluating the iBsults against the ohglnal 
idea. Unexpected discoveries and chance 
may change the course of the experiment. 
Unlike film, digital offers photographers the 
opportunity to instantly review and assess 
the results at no cost. The same applies to 
digital post-production work - until you make 
a print, there is no outlay. 

Unique digital features Include the History 
Brush that anabies pnavioos layers of image 
adjustment to be painted back into the 
master image The sophistication of blurring 
and sharpening techniques enables you 
to improve the quality of the lens-created 
Image. Colorisatlon techniques mean 
that digital toning need not b& limited to 
ImitHtlc^s of the chemical processes. 

The potential for digftal m the future is 
exciting. One such development Is High 
Dynamic Range (or HDR) Images, which 
more aocurately represent the range of 
brightness we perceive in the real worid. 
By combining a series of exposures, an 
i-iDR image can record both the shadow 
detail and highlights that neither digital 
sensors nor film has previously been able 
to resolve. This can free up photographers 
from conventional restraints on composition 
imposed by lighting or picture-taking angle 
and offer opportunities to 're-expose' the 
image after the fact. HDR images are 
especially suited to photogmphs of room 
interiors that contain a view through a 
window or doorway of the brightly ilt 
outdoors - In fact, any scene with an 
extreme brightness range. TTie only 
consideration is movemerrt. With an image 
composed of up to 1 2 exposures^ ^ 
photographer must be aware of potential 
movement in the image. 
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D^tal aftefnattves to a traditional technfque 

Silkscneen printing offers photographers a way to simplily the composition of images to a few 
gr^hic shapes and tones, each of wNch is printed in a soiid ink coiour through a nnssh screen, 
it requires skili and the right equipmerrl that, for somep may not be a worthy investment, T?ie 
results can mean loss of image detail, but the boidness is impr^slve. 

image-editing software offers a similar technique that can retain fine detalf . TTie staling point is 
a black-and-white image with strong, graphic shapes and a tuil range of tones. The Thf^hoid 
command is used to create a series of bitmap images representing the aggregate tones of the 
Image. Tine resulting 1 -bit bitmap stores oniy black or white information. The three Images can 
then be 'coiorised' through ttie IHue/Saturation and Lightness command and printed in soiid 
coiours in three passes through a prirrter Siight mis^nagistration between the coiours can be an 
unexpected bonus, which you have to fight hard 1o achieve with the reproducflon accuracy 
of modem ink-jet printers. 



Filling station (below) 

This is an old filling station in the far north of England, competed of three colours selected by 

personal associations with the colours of fuel company logos and rust - In other words, the 

colour elements missing from the original monochrome image. 

Phofographen David Praksl. 

Technical summary: Nikon FE with Nikon 50mnn F1.4, llfbrd FP4 Rus. 
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Unique digital techrilques 

Typology of the butterflowdr: this image 
canrie about by happenstance. The petals 
and stamens from a yeltow flower in the 
studio had dropped, and the pattern they 
fomned was evocative of the shape of a 
butterfly. TTiis pattem was recneated on a 
light box and two digital exposures werB 
made: one with top lighting and one with 
transmitted light. The top lighting was 
dimcted to oast a shadow above the 
butterflower, like an over- wintering butterfly 
found by torchlight high up on a waiL The 
intention was to blend the two digital images 
as Photoshop layers in a single image to 
reveal both the delicacy and Iranslucency of 
the dying petais and their fomi and textufe 
from the top 'shadow' lighting. 



The range of final images that resulted from 
using different blending modes and adjusting 
the opacity Off the top layer brought to mind 
the subsequent presentation. The prolusion 
of images suggested a typology (a study of 
types) of this imaginary buttedlower in a 
presentation, echoing Victorian specimen 
boxes. The ordinal two images are included 
in the top now and other blended images 
arranged In a manner appropriate to their 
dmsHy. The resulting piece represents just 
a few of the many techniques that can be 
perfonned In ttie worid of digital Imaging. 
Unlilce real butterflies collected for their 
endless variation, here the 'specimens' 
are superficially different, though the 
content of the images is in tact identical; 
they are clones. 



lypology (Iflfl} 



First image, top row: natural light; secortd image, top row: transmitted light; all other images 
are combinations of these two using Photoshop layers and blending modes. 



F>hQlx>graphan David PrflkdL 



Tactinical summary: Nikon 01 00 60mm Mtcro-Nikkor, 1/4 seo ai f8 and 1/00 sac at fSJSO 200. 



To sumrrorise: before composing a picture, 
first compose your own thoughts. Finding 
a moment to reflect on the subject - to be 
true to the amotions it produces in you - wiil 
inlbmn your photogrsphy. A catiigreplier 
may spend many hours in preparation before 
executing one character that seems to have 
been produced in an instant This process of 
contempiation and execution \s very similar 
to that of composition in photography. 

At first, the process of composition appears 
to be cumberscme. It takes conscious effort 
and time. Many photographers find this puts 
a bmke on spontaneous picture-taking, so 
th^ give up on composition, hoping that 
InspirHtton will somehow show them favour 
However, quality picture-making requires 
much more than chance. Good composition 
comes about through developing an ^e 
and experience. 



How Is this achieved? Look at lots of Images 
tjy otiiar photographers and observe the 
vtray in which they use the elements of 
composition. But most of all, It's achieved 
by experimenting with each of the elements, 
singly and in combination (cobur and shape 
or form and texture, for example), and by 
remifKling yourself that the principles of 
composition can be adapted to fiiel your 
own creattve expression, without llmfts. 
Leern the rules, and then team how to 
bend them. 

Rnally, always ask: 'Why am I photographing 
this?' The answer will infonn your image- 
making and Improve your pictures. The more 
images you make and the more images you 
look atp tfie more composition will tsecome a 
natural part of your picture-taking and will, in 
the end, bok after itself. 



By persevering with an analysis of every 

image-making opportunity, by identifying 
each of the f omnal elements and then 
weighing the importance of each against 
your own intentions, the process will 
eventually become automatic. You will soon 
become unaware of the process itself and 
begin to find your responses to your subject 
more immediate and successfui. 
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HmsM or without colour. 

JMtiHtic[s] 

Ptiifosophical thsoiy of wtiat is beauttfuj; 

pleasing In appeannce. 

Ambient light 

Available or existing light 

Analogua photography 

Film and chamlcal ptiotographyf cftm 

called V/ef ptiotography as opposed to 

dIgitaL 

Aperture 

Vanable opening in the lens thai 
corrtroie the amount of light rsachlng t^ 
Aim or sensor. 

Aipccl ratio 

J\^ ratio of the width ol an image to 

Itshaighl. 

Bfacfcating 

Intflntlonal overhand underexposune fmm 
the indicated exposure, usuaiiy in whole 
or half stops. 

Camera obKun 

Darfnned mom with a small aperture that 
pmjects an Inverted Image of outside 
wortd on to opposite wall. Origins of the 
word 'camera'. 

CMohllght 

B/lght rBflsctlnn In the ^es of tlw fiuhjAct 
In a portrait. 

Ciosura 

Making whole a shape or torm that Is 

only suQQestod 

CglDurcBit 

Unwanted, overall caiour change In 

an image. 

Colour ismperaiura 

Measure of 'whiteness' of llgM, measurad 
in Kelvin (se&Wiirte lielance). 

Crnnplemantarv ealoun 
DiametricalEy opposite colours on the 
colour wheel. 



Doouiiwntarv photography with a social 
or pDlflGil agenda. 

Conftfud 

A general Idea resulting from 

syst&matic thinking. 

Coiiliut 

Dlffeiencc In briglitness between the 

darfiiBStand iightest parts of the image. 

Cmliislsunrs 

Imaoe sdftinQ software tool that allows 
seiedJvB adjustments of tones end 
oweralt oorrtrast. 

De-foGUi 

Intentionally lilur an image by putting the 
Image-fbrmlr^ \k& out of focus. 



Depth or nsid 

Apparent sharpness in front and tiehind 
exact point of focus; varies with lormat, 
aperture and focusing distance. 

DeiituratdSiliirate 
DecrosB^ncrease the strength of 
aii colours. 

Dlftuioilgdrtlng 

Sf^ttsi^d, spread out, DQhh not 

concemiBted in one place. 

Digjtii imagino 

Images created by sarrrpling where 

brfghAness or colour are stored in binary 

number code. 

Digital single lens relsK camera. 

Exposure 

Combination of Intenst^and dur:ation of 

light useii to allow the right amount of 

light to reach fiim or sensor to racord full 

tonal range. 

Fast 

Lens with great light gathering abfrty. Rim 

that reacts quickly to light (usually coarse 

grained). >ilgh iSQ number. 



Photography Involving the clothad and 

unclothed human fonr, 

FUm grain 

Appearance in the final image of th« 

individual specs of silver sail that make up 

the tones oj the picture (see ^otse). 

Film speed 

treasure of film's sensitivity h light 

(see ISO). 

Filter 

Glass or plasdc device that modifies light 

passing through the cannera lens. 

Gomputer software module that applies 

image effect . 

Flara 

Non image-forming, unwanted light in a 
photographic Image often termed by 
nellection on the glass elen^ents of M 
tens Itself. 

Fonl length 

Maasum of laid of vfaw of a Cans; 

technically, the distance between the 

optical cantre of tiie lens ancf the focused 

image tor a subject at infinity. 

f-itep 

Diameter of the iens opening npnsentail 

as a iradion of the todai length. 

The bigger the f number, tfie smaller 

the opening. 

Graduated f I Itai 

Parliy-toned resin or plaslic filter with 

slighdy nnora than half of the fiher clear. 

Clear to grey area has a smooth transition. 

Used to dai^n skies or contioi contrast. 



GraycBrd 

Standard piece of card that r&llects 1 8 
percent of the light falling on K to provide 
an exact mid-tone light feading. 

Hiid light 

Str^ ngty d I rectional I ig lit that creates 

high contrast 

Hlstogiam 

A t&r chart of freduencv dtsti^buteon 
showing how many pbtels are lound at 
each brightness level. 

Hypertocal dlitance/flyparfocil focut 

Closesrt focused point at which the lar end 

ol the depth of field stretches to inflnlly; 

focusing to achieve greats depth of fie^d. 

iKldintllght 

Light falling on the subjeCL 

Incident llglrt mitfir (hand-iiald metai) 

[}evice wtiich measures the power of the 

light falling on the subiect (see Reflected 

light meter). 

Ills 

Metal blades that cieate variable aperture 

in lens 

ISQ/ISO number 

IntematiDnal Organisation for 
Standardisation - body that sets 
standard tor film speeds and mat):^hing 
digital eensitivity. 

Joiner 

Term coined by artist David Hochnsy to 

describe his photographic coilages, 

Kilyln 

Unit of measurement for colour 

temperature -not degrees Kelvin. 

LjlHitdi 

Degree of over- and imdarsxposure film 

or digital sensor can accommodate and 

stiii provide an acceptali^ie image. 

Light 

Spectrum of electro-mag netic radiation 

visible to the human eye tiounded by uiha 

violet (UV) and lnfrarerf[IR). 

Light meter/Exnosu re meter 
Measures Intensity of light for 
photography, giving value as a 
combination of shuttar spasd ani^ 
aperture or a single Exposure Value 
(EV) number for a given tilm speed 
or sensitivity. 
Mat 

C^rd overlay that creates a border to a 
framed print 

Mnlmiim aperture 

Biggest possible aperture when lens is 

fully opan'; iaast depth of Held. 

Minimum apertura 
Snnaiiest apertima (l^iggest f number) 
when lens is said tb be 'stopped down'; 
greatest depth of field. 



lllDnDctimniBtiG 

Single cotour, usually meaning black 

ardwtilte. 

Ill Pi (megapixol) 

Million pJkbIb -meafiura (rf {SqH^ 

camera resolution, 

HD 

Neutral density filter that reduces figHt 
intensity aciually acrass SEJectrum. 



Out~or-pl3jce f^ls tfi^ break up flat 
iones in a dlgllal Image. Either colour 
(chrcma) noise or lumin^ce (luma) noise 
oridMnUnatEon. 

imiri bm^Standard lam 
Lfins of certain focal length, varying wllh 
itietomnat (e.g. SDrnm lor SSmnrfilm), 
whicti gives closs^ persjiectlve to 
'normal' vision in a 1DxS inch print held al 
arm's length. 

Open up 

Let mere iiolrt tJirough a leas by changing 

iris to create a bigger aperture (smaller f 

number) (see Stop down). 

OveniqiaturB 

Images created wttti tc^o much light, 

having no shadows or dark tones 

(see UndersKposuri). 

PaleOa 

An assortment or range of co^ours^ 

Punning 

Camera moves with moving subject to 

create sharp i mag a of subject against 

falun^d background. 

Panoramic 

Very wide view as seen from a great 
disl^i^H Wide asped r^ic format (2:1 or 
greater) or camera taking wide images. 

PhntmeniRive 

Reactsto visible light. 



Simple, lens-less camera where image is 

made by light sntarlng through a dny hole 

Ihe size o! a pin prick. 

PbH 

Digital picture elemenL 

Politlter/Polirtiing filter 

Used over lens to contrul reflectior^ from 

non- metallic siirfaoes and to darken shies 

at 90 degrees to the sun. 

Portrait leni 

Lens with a focal length that gives 

flattering proportions to an image of 

Ihetace. 

Poct-procaKlng 

Image manipulation after prim h^ 

Ijeen made< 

Pie-viiualin 

Jmaoining howttielinishedimapwfll 

look before an eixpofiure Es rnadei 



Prime lem 

Single focal length lens, often better 

quality or t^er than a zoom. 

f^Uno llghl 

Light falling across subject at a shallow 

angle, which reveals tedure. 

Einaefindftr 

Direct vision vrewfinder with 

superimposed images from secondary 

window to affect focusing; camera thst 

uaec same (see Viewfinder). 

Riflectsd llglit matir 

Common light meter in cameras that 

maasrjnsB light nsflactad by srjbjsd and 

therefore lnfluen(^d ts^ reflective quail^ 

ofsublect. 

5elMtiv« locut 

Choosing carefully wham Itre plane of 

focus falls In the image, 

Sepia tone 

A brown tone associalsd with earty 

photographic images. 

Shutter 

Device that controls the time for which the 

f linn or sensorls exposed. 

Shutter *peed 

The time for which the film or sensor is 

exposed when a picture is taken. 

Sihrargelatfn 

Conventional black and white 

photographic prim on fibre paper, named 

after Image-^milng gelatin layer v/lth 

photosensitive silver salts. 

Slew 

Lens wttti limited iigtrt gattiering ability. 

Film that reacts slowly to light (usually 

fine grained), Low ISO number. 

SLA{31ngl0-lenreflB(x) 

GarTKra using a mirror to show 

phocographer what tfie takir^g len$ 'sees'. 

View blacks out during exposure (see 

TLR). 

Soft light 

Diffuse light that gives few shadows. 

Spllt-tonad 

Use of Hifferent colours or degrees cf 

toning In highlight)^ and shadow of a print. 

Static 

Fixed, an moving or unchanging. 

Stop 

Photographers unit u^d to express ratios 
of light or exposure. One stop Is a 
doubling or halving. ISO film speeds, 
standard apertures and shutter speedG 
can be expressed in stopSv 

Stop down 

Let less light through a lens by changmg 
Iris to cr&ate a smaller aperture (bligger f 
number) (see Open iq}]. 

Stralghl prini 

Unaltered vsralon of image. 



Long focal length lens, makes distant 
objects appear closer. 

TLR (l\vln-lani rallei) 

Camera usJng a secortcl lens and a n^rror 

to show wtiat is being photographed. 

Making sm exposure does not affect view 

(see SLR), 

Ibnallfy 

Oualhy of tone or contrasL 

Tone 

FtjII range of greys from solid black to 
purs white. 

Ttanlng 

Chemically or digitally altering neirtral 
grey tones. Brovm, ^llow or red-grsys 
give warm' lockp while blue tones 
teok 'cold'. Archival treatment of sihw 
gelatin prints, 

TTL(TiirtiiiDhttieLeRs) 

Reflected light meter In cameras that 

measures light through ttie taking lens. 

Tmptwilleht 

UgM produced by Irnandescent (glowing) 

light bulbs from domsstfc buibe (^OK) 

to studio tungsten ligfrts (3Z0DK). 

Underexpocure 

images creatsd vM too litfle light 

no tilghllghts or light tones 

(see Overexposura). 

View camera 

Large format bellows camera wtth total 
freedcm of movemenl of lens and film 
piar^aSi which means perspective and 
depth of field can be controlled 
independently of aperture. 

ViBwflnder 

Direct vision optfcal traming 

device; camera that uses same 

(see Rangefinder), 

VliwpDint 

PlacB in space where the camera/observer 

Is positioned - detenmines perspectlva. 

Vignette 

Image with no distinct border but which 
gradually fades rrrtc ths background. 
White balanea 

Adjustforthecolourtempemtureoftha 
Hluminating ligtu so white and neutral 
colours appear trui^ neutral and 60 ncft 
have a colour cast 



I light 

Equal blend of all cefours in 
visible spectrum. 

Wide-inglo 

Lens with wide field of view, also super 

wide and ultra wide. 

Woritlng aperture 

Chosen aperture for a particular exposure. 

Lens with variable fo{sl lerm^ 
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The Basics Photography series 
from AVA Publishing's Academia 
list comprises a collection of titles 
including: Lighting, Composition, 
Capturing Colour, Post-Production 
Blacl<& White, Post-Production 
Colour and Working in Black & 
White. Packed with useful tips and 
fully illustrated with clear diagrams 
and inspiring imagery, they offer an 
essential introduction to the subject. 

Second to lighting, composition is 
the key ingredient for the creation of 
a successful photograph. Whatever 
other technical skill is involved, if 
the formal organisation of an image 
is lacking, there is little to hold the 
interest of the viewer. But what 
makes a winning composition? Is it 
about following the rules - or about 
breaking them? Composition 
is divided into six core chapters 
that cover everything the beginner 
needs to know to improve their 
composition, including the basics 
of composition, exploring the formal 
elements, how to organise space 
and time, learning the real-world 
'rules' and, beyond that, how to 
use the ideas presented in the 
book to create original, compelling 
images. The book is illustrated 
throughout with photography to 
inform the mind and inspire the eye. 
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